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Strahan  and  Prefrcn 


TO 

BENJAMIN    THOMPSON,    ESQ. 
Tranjlator  of  the  Stranger^  &c.  &o 

DEAR  SIR, 

HAVING  nothing  fubflantial  to  offer  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  your  friendfhip,  I 
nauft  entreat  the  favour  of  your  accepting 
the  Will  for  the  Detd>  from 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  fincerely, 

T.    DIBDIN. 

London,  Feb.  1805. 


A  2 


PROLOGUE, 

by  tbe  Author  of  the  Comedy  ; 

SPOKEN  sr  MR.  BRUNTON. 


YE,  aweful  difpofers  of  bays,  and  of  laurels, 

Ye,  juft  arbitrators  of  critical  quarrels, 

I  approach  from  a  bard,  who,  wiih  proud  recoik&ion. 

Attributes  -his  all  to  your  lib'ral  prcte&ion, 

Who  has  yearly  fent  venture?,  in  hopes  of  your  fmile, 

From  the  Englijh  Fleet  to  the  Mouth  cf  the  Nile  ; 

And  difpatches  me  now,  in  molt  defperate  need, 

To  entreat  you'll  accept  of  the  Will  for  the  Deed. 

In  this  life,  fo  bechequer'd  with  Fortune's  vagaries, 
Whofe  good  and  ill  agents  dance  round  us  like  fairies, 
Each  turn  cf  whofe  wheel  leaves  fome  worfe,  and  feme  better, 
The  poor  man  makes  rich,  or  the  rich  man  a  debtor ; 
TJO  fmooth  the  rough  road,  where  fuch  aid  has  been  wanted, 
Jn  each  hcneft  heart  has  kind  Deftiny  planted 
A  fen timent  — part  of  Humanity's  creed, 
To  accept,  where  we  can,  of  the  Will  for  the  Deed. 

Ye  ladies,  whofe  beauty,  reflecting  around  us, 
Creates  all  the  fplendors  that  nightly  furround  us, 
Ye  beaux,  who,  like  moths,  round  thofe  ladies  are  flying, 
Andcherith  the  flame,  by  whofe  ardour  you're  dying; 
Ye  jolly  jack  tars  up  aloft,  and  all  thofe 
Who  are  neither  jack  tars,  pretty  ladies,  nor  beaux, 
Be  friends  to  our  caufe,  let  our  efforts  fucceed, 
And  accept,  where  we  fail,  of  the  Will  for  tbe  Deed. 

Ye  Britifli  defenders,  and  ye  who  are  friends, 
To  the  union  of  hearts,  which  our  nation  defends, 

Who 


PROLOGUE. 

Who  know  how  determin'd  we  are — paft  all  doubt, 

To  encounter  our  foes — if  they  would  but  come  out, 

Be,  for  once,  like  thofe  foes  — and  tho'  circumltance  courts, 

Don't  aflail  us,  but  kindly  keep  fnug  in  your  ports, 

For  they  our  beft  wifties  to  beat  'em  ne'er  heed, 

Becaufe  they  like  better  the  Will  for  the  Deed. 

Ye  ftoicks  in  letters,, whofe  fentence  we  dread, 
Let  the  aim  of  the  heart  claim  excufe  for  the  head, 
In  the  tafkof  to-night  'twas  the  author's  chief  end, 
To  folicit  his  mufe  in  behalf  of  a  friend  *  ; 
Where  the  mufe  has  too  fparingly  aided  the  caufe, 
Pray  fill  up  the  blanks  with  indulgent  applaufe, 
Where  wit  is  deficient,  let  Friendfliip's  voice  plead 
For  him,  who  confefles  the  Will  for  the  Deed. 

*  The  Comedy  was  produced  on  the  night  of  Mr,  Lewis's  benefit. 
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WILL  FOR  THE  DEED. 


ACT      I. 

SCENE  I. — A  country -inn  yard  (fign  of  tie  Kings 
arms}. — Waiters  Jhew  company  acrofs  the  ft  age,  fe- 
ver al  of  them  carrying  lawyers'  bags,  letter  cafes 9 

&c. 

Enter  BAR-MAID. 

BAR-MAID. 

HP  HIS  way,  gentlemen. — A  room  for  lawyer 
Longfuit !— More  claret  for  counfellor  Clack- 
away,  and  a  bottle  of  beer  for  the  bum -bailey  I—- 
Dear, dear !  what  a  buille  do  thefe  'fizes  put 
us  in  !— We  be  full  of  plaintys  and  defenders, 
and  witneffes,  already  !— And  here  be  the  play- 
ers coming  to  fee  whac  they  can  pick  up  !  — - 
Blefs  my  heart,  what  a  thing  it  be  to  live  in  a 
town  that's  vifited  every  quarter  feffion  with  the 
fins  of  the  whole  county  ! — Aye,  aye,  here  be'c 
players  fure  enough  ! — I  (han't  flay  to  tend  them, 
while  the  houfe  is  full  of  gentlefolks— coming  ! 
coming  !  [Runs  off. 

A  4  Enter 
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Enter  MR.  and  MRS.  REFERENCE. 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  Mr.  Reference,  thank  heaven 
we  are  arrived — I  fear'd  we  fiiou'd  never  have 
been  in  time. 

Ref.  All's  well  that  ends  well  \  tho'  I  really 
thought  they'd  have  kept  us  at  the  turnpike  Gate 
till  the  Midnight  Hour. 

Mrs.  R.  Will  you  never  have  done  with  that 
flupid  (tile  of  converfation,  proclaiming  your  pro- 
feflion  to  every  body,  and  repeating  the  names  of 
plays,  as  if  you  were  a  walking  catalogue  ? 

Ref.  So  much  the  better,  madam,  I  live  by 
Management,  and  exift  by  Notoriety. 

Mrs.  R.  The  afllzes  will  make  us  good  bufi- 
nefs,  I  have  no  doubt. — Are  our  forces  all  muf*- 
tered  ? 

Ref.  Advanced  guard  marched  in  yefterday— 
centre  divifion  came  with  us ;  and  our  new  adtof 
brings  up  the  rear  with  Mr.  and  Mils  Manly. 

Mrs.  R.  Mifs  Manly  indeed  ? — I've  no  patience 
with  that  pufs — Ihe  is — 

Reference.  The  Child  of  Nature;  and  it  can  be 
no  difgrace  to  her  father,  that  he  is  the  Poor  Gc»- 
tleman. 

Mrs.  R.  But,  fir,  I  won't  have  any  characters 
taken  from  me  by  the  beft  poor  gentleman's 
daughter  in  chriftendom. 

Ref.  Mifs  Manly  is  a  perfect  Stranger  to  the 
School  for  Scandal -9  nor  would  fhe,  as  to  character, 
"  rob  you  of  that,"  which,  certainly,  could  not 
u  enrich  her," 

Mrs* 
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Mrs.  R.  Sir,  I  mean  my  theatrical  characters, 
v^hich  (he  has  too  long  monopolized ;  but  this 
night  (hall  finifli  her  career — (he,  and  her  father, 
lhall  be  difcharged — remember,  my  dear,  it  fhall 
be— 

Ref.  4s  T-OH  Like  it,  or  elfe  there'll  be  the  Devil 
to  Pay. 

Mrs.  R.  Aye,  aye,  fir,  difcharge  them  in- 
flantly,  or  never  expeft  another  quiet  moment. 

[Exit. 

Ref.  She  will  have  her  own  way ;  but,  I'm 
forry  to  fay,  She  Steeps  to  Conquer. — When  I  quit- 
ted tr>e  part  of  the  Old  Batchelor,  for  the  Married 
Afan9  hov/  little  did  I  ex  peel  the  Tempeft  which 
Three  Weeks  after  Marriage  conjured  up. — Well, 
you  may  talk  of  Secrets  worth  Knowing,  but  he 
who  underftands  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ^  mud 
be  a  Man  of  Ten  Tbcufand. — -So,  here  come  the 
father  and  daughter  I  am  to  difmifs — how  (hall  I 
fet  about  it  ?  Our  new  friend,  Harry,  I  fee,  (ticks 
clofe  to  the  young  lady. 

HARRY  HARE  BRAIN,  fptaking  as  ke  enters. 
Harry.  Don't  tell  me  ;  I  don't  care  how  full  the 
ho  life  is.  This  way,  my  dear  Mifs  Manly — this' 
way,  fir — I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  this  houfe — and  am  never  fo  proud,  as 
when  I  fee  my  friends  in  it. 

Enter  MR.  and  Miss  MANLY. 
Well,     manager,     here     we    are,     famoufly-    fa- 
tigued !  Curious  travelling  in  your  new  caravan! 
6  I  thought 
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I  thought  country  theatricals  had  now  afpired  to 
the  dignity  of  a  poft-chaife;  but  you  are  renewing 
the  days  of  our  forefather  Thefpis. 

Ref.  Cheap  Living,  fir,  is  as  necefTary  to  the 
children  of  Thefpis,  as  any  other  family. 

Harry.  Right,  my  king  of  fhreds  and  patches, 
Mr.  Manly,  will  you  permit  me  to  efcort  Mifs 
Harriet  into  the  houfe  ?  I  am  known-  here,  and 
may  procure  better  accommodation  than  this 
buttling  week  would  afford  to  a  ftranger. 

Harriet  (to  Harry).  My  father  is  unaccudomed 
to  travelling  in  this  way  ;  and  you  will  infinitely 
oblige  me,  by  transferring  your  attentions  to  him. 

Manly.  1  thank  you,  my  dear  child  j  but  had 
rather  follow  you  and  our  friend  Harry.  I  have 
a  few  words  to  fay  to  Mr.  Reference  upon  bu- 
iinefs,  and  will  join  you  inftantly. 

(  Walks  afide  with  Reference, ) 

Harry.  Here,  waiters  !  Shew  a  room,  ye  rogues ! 
Waiter! 

Enter  WAITER/™/;;  the  houfe* 

Walter.  Sir,  we're  quite  full. 

Harry.  So  much  the  better — I'm  gla'd  to  hear 
it,  (Going.} 

Walter.  But,  Sir,  the  gentlemen  of  the  law— 

Harry.  The  gentlemen  of  the  law  have  too 
much  refpeel:  for  the  gown,  not  to  give  way  ,to 
the  ladies  of  the  knd — fo  come  along-— we'll  find 
room  enough,  I  warrant  you. 

[Exit  with  Mifs  Manly,  followed  by  the  Walter. 

Ref.  (To  Manly.)   If  you  fuffcr  Mifs  Harriet 

to 
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to  liflen  to  Lovers9  Fows,  I  forefec  that  young  man 
is  in  a  fair  Way  to  get  Married. 

Manly.  I  have  powerful  reafons  to  rely  upon  his 
honour. 

Ref.  Ay,  Ay,  when  he  has  fown  his  Wild  Oats, 
he  may  make  a  very  good  fort  of  a  Son-in-law. 

Manly.  A  truce  to  pleafantry  !  When  we  firft 
met,  it  was  under  circumftancts  as  impofing  on- 
my  gratitude,  as  they  were  creditable  to  your  ho- 
nour and  fenfibiiity. 

Ref.  Say  Wbat  you  Will*  only  don't  make 
Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

Manly.  Yet  it  is  with  pain  I  have  perceived  that 
your  wife — I  may  be  wrong. — 'You  know  I  have 
feen  better  days,  and  my  pride,  however  humbled, 
dill  revolts  at  the  idea  of  making  your  donieftic 
quiet  a  facrifice  to  my  convenience. 

Ref.  Humph  !  now  to  make  rhis  pill  palatable. 
(Afide.)  Pardon  me,  Sir,  Mrs.  Reference  has  ob- 
ferved,  with  regret,  how  little  our  profefHon  feems- 
to  accord  with  your  inclination. — She,  therefore, 
thinks  with  me,  that  this  Bank  Note — (Offering 
we.} 

Manly.   I  perceive  your  kind  intentions;  but  if 
propriety  wou'd  fuffer  my  acceptance  of  your  ge- 
nerous offer,  your  own  circumftances  forbid  that— 
Ref.  There,  my  worthy  friend,  you're  All  in  the. 
Wrong  ;  for  tho'  1  haven't  Five  'Tboufand  a  Tear* 
yet,  under  Lock  and  Key >  I  keep  a  Purfe  to  prevent 
Family  Quarrels ;  and  I  beg  you'll  keep  the  Secret. 
Marly.  One  mode  prefects  irfelf,  by  which  I  can, 
in  a  iliurt  time,  repay  you.     I  will  not,  therefor?, 

oppofs 
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oppofe  your  kind  intentions;  befides,  I  can,  with 
more  probity,  accept  a  loan,  than  continue  to  re- 
ceive  fums,  which,  tho*  called  falaries  by  your 
good  nature,  have  hitherto  been  almoft  gratuitous., 

Ref.  On  the  fcore  of  obligation,  let  us  be  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  Every  Man  in  bis  Humour-,  and  'tis 
mine,  thro*  L(fey  whenever  the  Chapter  of  Accidents 
affords  me  an  opportunity  of  helping  a  brother, 
to  do  it  heartily  j  and,  let  the  Man  of  the  World 
think  as  he  will,  it's  Two  to  One  if  he  don't  find 
Liberal  Opinions  a  Cure  for  tbe  Heart  Acb. 

[Exit  into  tbe  houfe. 

Manly.  Whimfical,  generous  man  !  Am  I  ever 
to  be  the  (lave  of  obligation  ;  or  is  it  confident 
with  the  thanks  I  owe  to  Providence  for  benefits 
in  misfortune,  to  repine  becaufe  thofe  benefits  are 
derived  from  a  fource  I  once  too  ignorantly  de» 
fpifed  ?  {Exit  into  tbe  boufe. 

SCENE  II.  —  A  chamber  in  the  inn  —  an  eafy  chair, 


,  followed  by  a  man  with  a  trunk. 

Harry.  Well,  well,  my  lad,  there's  for  your 
trouble.  What  noife  was  that  I  heard  juft  now? 

Waiter.  The  mail-coach  has  broke  down  at  the 
corner  of  tbe  ftreer,  fir,  and  all  hands  were  running 
to  help  the  pafiengers  *,  but  nobody  is  hurt. 

Harry.  That's  well,  however*—  .You  may  go, 
my  friend. 
x  Waiter.  Free  and  eafy  for  an  aclor.  [Exit. 

Harry.  With  fome  difficulty  Harriet  and  her 
father  have  got  a  room.  —  The  mailer  of  the  houfe 

knows 
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knows  me,  and  if  I  do  not  buy  his  filence,  my  fro- 
lick  from  Oxford  may  cofl  me  more  than  I  meant. 
—  I  hope  I  am  not  deceived  in  this  Mr.  Manly.  — 
I  am  plaguily  tired,  fure  enough  ;  and  this  eafy 
chair  is  fo  apropos  (Jits  down)*  My  old  dad  has 
very  little  notion  of  where  I  am,  and  old  Manly  as 
little  thinks  who  I  am  ;  but  if  things  turn  out  well, 
and  I  can  get  my  father's  concurrence  to  make 
one  worthy  man  happy,  and  prevail  on  his  daugh- 
ter to  make  another  worthy  man  happy,  why, 
then,  we  fhall  all  be  happy,  and' 

Old  Hare.  (Speaks  without.}  Come  along,  old 
Antimony  —  come  along. 

Harry.  Why,  by  all  that's  unexpected,  here's 
my  father  himfelf  $  he  has  found  me  our,  and—- 
there's no  way  out  without  meeting  him  —  fo  I'll 
take  (belter  in  this  great  chair,  and  fee  what  fort 
of  humour  he's  in  (turns  the  chair  round)  and  con- 
ceals bimfelf  in  it}. 


on  Old  HAREBRAIN  and  ANTIMONY. 

Hare.  Never  mind,  friend,  never  mind  —  I  tell 
you  fretting  is  no  remedy  at  all  ;  it's  only  clapping 
one  misfortune  on  the  back  of  another. 

Ant.  No  1  doesn't  one  poifon  drive  out  another  ? 
—And  if  poifon  — 

Hare.  Don't  talk  of  poifon,  but  let's  have  a 
bottle  of  port. 

Ant.  It's  the  fame  thing.  Port  at  a  country 
inn  muft  be  precious  beverage  ! 

Hare.  So  much  the  better  —  'twill  make  us  more 
content  with  our  wine  at  home. 
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Ant.  PIha  !  you  are  always  fo  damn'd  fatisfkd 
— I  wonder  where  you  find  temper. 

Hare.  No  wonder  ac  all,  when  you  are  always 
lofing  it.  Well,  thank  Heaven,  1  never  met  a 
calamity  from  which  I  cou'dn'c  derive  fome  be- 
nefit. 

Ant.  That's  much  to  fay  at  your.time  of  life — 
Confider  how  old  you  are,  and  tremble. 

Hare.  Not  I — I  rejoice  to  think  I  wasn't  cut  off 
in  my  prime. 

Ant.  Better  than  live  to  fee  the  rogueries  of  the 
world — had  I  died  thirty  years  ago 

Hare.  You'd  have  gone  to  heaven  in  an  ill  hu- 
mour. 

Ant.  But  you  have  been  fortunate — I'  have  met 
with  lofifes. 

Hare.  And  fo  have  I — I  Joft  my  credit,  and  then 
loft  the  friend  who  reftor'd  it  to  me. — And,  in  one 
fingle  day  I  loft  a  fweetheart,  a  law-fuic,  and  a 
wager  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  without  lofing  my 
temper. 

"Ant.  The  devil  you  did  !  Why,  how  did  you 
lofe  your  fweetheart  ? 

Hare.  By  making  her  my  wife. 

Ant.  Umph  !  You  loft  your  law-Ant — ? 

Hare.  By  refufing  to  take  a  doubtful  oath. — 
And  if  integrity  won't  keep  a  man  in  temper,  he 
muft  be  a  melancholy  dog  indeed. 

Ant.  Pretty  talking  I  But  where  was  your  tem- 
per, when  you  loft  your  wager  of  a  thoufand 
pounds  ? 

Hare. 
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Ihre.  In  my  pocker.  Old  Rifible  had  kid  me 
a  thoufand  pounds  he  would  leave  me  half  his 
edate. — I  accepted  the  bet  for  the  good  of  my  fa- 
mily;  and  my  law-fuir,  wedding,  and  wager,  were 
all  determined  at  the  fame  time. 

Ant.  Well,  now,  haven't  I  a  right  to  be  out  of 
humour,  when,  after  being  tofifcd  out  of  the  mail 
into  the  mud,  they  bring  neither  refrefament,  con- 
folation,  nor  attention  of  any  kind  ?  But  Til  teach 
'em  who  they've  got  in  their  houfe.  Here,  land- 
lord !  waiter!  This  is  gratitude  for  our  cuftom! 
but  I'll  let  5em  know,  if  the  coach  hadn't  broke 
down  as  it  did,  I  wou'dn't  have  dopt  within  feven 
miles  of  them.  [£#/'/. 

Hare.  There  goes  old  Antimony,  who  makes 
the  worft  of  every  thing,  and  is  only  miferable 
when  he  has  nothing  to, complain  of.  It's  too  late 
to  go  forward  to-night  j  but  when  I  arrive  at  Ox- 
ford, if  I  do  but  find  my  boy  Harry  improved, 
I'll  make  a  man  of  him — his  rife  fhail  be  rapid. 
Oh !  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is,  for  an  old  man 
"  to  fee  a  favourite  fon  darting  up,  fuddenly  as  it 
were,  when  lead  expefted. 

('Turns  the  Chair  to  fit  down,  Harry  jumps  up.) 
Eh  !   why,  who  the  devil  have  we  here  ?  Why, 
Harry,  this  is  darting  up  fuddenly   with   a  ven- 
geance !    And  pray,  fir,  what  brought  you  from 
Oxford  ? 

Harry.  My  impatience,  fir,  to  fee  you. — I  knew 
the  furprife  would  be  agreeable,  and — and — how 
the  devil  {hall  I  get  off.  (Jfide.) 

Hare. 
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Hare.  Vaftly  kind  !  And  you  forefaw,  I  fuppofe, 
that  I  fhould  be  overturned  in  the  mail,  and— — 

Harry.  No,  fir.  Bur,  having  an  idea  you  might 
be  coming  this  way,  my  anxiety  led  me  to 

Hare.  To  fall  faft  adeep  in  a  chair.  Come, 
come,  I  won't  prefs  the  iubjed,  becaufe  I  won't  be 
the  caufe  of  your  practifing  deceit,  to  excufe  it. 
But,  if  1  thought  you  came  to  feduce  the  daughter, 
or  wife,  of  an  honeft  man,  you'd  lofe  all  your  old 
father's  affection,  you  vvou'd,  you  gracelefs  young 


rogue. 


Harry.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  fir,  I  fhou'd  moil  juftly 
deferve  your  anger. 

Hare.  No,  fir,  you  wou'dn't  be  worth  my  an- 
ger, I  could  only  pity  your  depravity.— ^-But,  I'm 
rnonftrous  glad  to  fee  you.  How  lucky  was  our 
accident  t  I  told  old  Antimony  it  was  all  for  the 
beft  I  was  coming  to  fetch  you  to  town. 

Harry.  Any  very  particular  caufe  for  a  pleafure 
fo  unexpected,  Sir  ? 

Hare.  Unexpected  !  Why,  I  thought  you  had 
an  idea  that  I  might  be  on  the  road. 

Hany.  True,  Sir  j  but  I  mean  as  to  your  inten- 
tion  of  my  returning  with  you. 

Hare,  Umph  !  no— nothing  very  material.-**  A 
matrimonial  fcheme,  that's  all,  my  boy! 

Harry.  Indeed,  Sir!  I  thought  you  had  never 
intended  to  marry  again. 

Hare.  No  more  I  do,  but  that's  no  reafon  why 
you  fhou'd  n't ;  fo  I've  faved  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  I've  fettled  all  the  preliminaries  >  brought 

the 
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the  writings  with  me  for  you  to  fign,  and  am  very 
glad  to  find  you  have  fo  cheerfully  met  me  half 
way  in  the  bufinefs. 

Harry.  Me,  Sir !  Why  I — I  never  was  married 
in  my  life,  and  I  really  don't  know  what  to  think 
of  it  fo  fuddenly. 

Hare.  But  1  do. — 1  think  marriage  is  a  very 
pleafant,  comfortable,  refpectable  Itate,  for  ail  it's 
the  cuftom  to  rail  againft  it. 

Harry.  Then,  why  not  try  it  again  yourfelf,  Sir? 

Hare.  Becaufe  no  man  has  a  right  to  expect 
two  prizes  in  the  fame  lottery.  Here's  our  old 
friend,  Antimony  ! — He  has  all  the  fettlements  in 
his  box  there  ;  and,  with  his  alfiftance,  they'll  foon 
be  executed. 

Harry.  I  wilh  be  was  executed. 

Hare.  Why,  here's  your  portmanteau  !  What, 
you  brought  your  wardrobe  to  meet  your  father 
too  ? 

Harry,  (sl/lde.)  My  flage  wardrobe.  Why, 
really,  Sir,  I  brought  this,  becaufe — But,  as  you 
fay,  here's  our  old  friend,  Antimony  1 

Enter  ANTIMONY. 

Pleafant  as  ever  ! — -Good-natur'd  to  a  fault ! — - 
My  dear  Sir,  I'm  overjoyed  to  fee  you.  (Shakes 
Lands  with  him.}  But  fomething  fcems  to  have 
ruffled  your  temper  ! 

Hare.  That's  impofiible,  for  it  was  never  fmooth  ! 
— E'ent  you  furprized,  old  boy,  to  fee  Harry  in 
this  houfe  ? 

B  Ant. 
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Ant.  I'm  furprized  to  fee  any  body  in  the  houfe ; 
for  I  can  get  no  anfwer,  nor  any  thing  to  eat.  I 
can  neither  get  a  word  from  their  mouths,  nor  a 
morfel  for  my  own. 

Hare.  Then,  there  will  be  the  lefs  to  pay. 

Ant.  And  yet  we  mud  flay  ;  for  there  isn't  a 
chaife  to  be  had,  and  the  coach  can't  be  repaired. 

Hare.  So  much  the  better  for  the  horfes. 

Harry.  Sir,  don't  be  uneafy. — I  am  a  favourite 
with  our  landlord,  and  the  moment  I  find  him,  you 
may  depend  on  a  good  fupper,  a  well-air'd  bed, 
and  a  bottle  of  the  bed. 

Ant.  I've  feen  him,  and  a  precious  fellow  he  is ! 

Harry.  He's  a  bit  of  an  oddity,  fure  enough  ; 
but  a  very  honeft  fellow.— He  was  bred  an  Aerald- 
painter,  then  fet  up  the  King's  Arms  here ;  and 
to  (hew  his  learning,  interlards  his  converfation 
with  all  the  mottoes  he  ufed  to  paint  upon  coach- 
doors,  corporation  arms,  funeral  infcriptions,  and 
club-room  regalia,  without  underftanding  one  of 
them. — And,  egad,  here  he  comes,  to  confirm  my 
report  of  him  ! 

MOTTO— *fpeaking  as  be  enters. 

Pretty  attendance,  truly  !  Guefts  waiting,  and 
waiters  out  of  the  way  !— Gentlemen,  I  beg  ten 
thoufand  pardons — it's  a  bufy  time,  to  be  fure, 
but  my  people  are  fo  idle,  that  I  am  obliged  to  be 
Non  eft  inventus  in  every  part  of  the  houfe. 

Hare.  Well,  give  us  a  tankard  of  your  bed,  and 
we'll  excufe  it. 
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Harry.  Ay,  quick,  my  noble  knight  of  the  nap- 
kin—we have  been  waiting. 

Motto.  Oh!  what  is  it  you  ?— Waiter,  a  tan- 
kard of  ale! — Well,  and  how's  our  old  friend,  Mr. 
Reference?  (Harry  flops  his  mouth.) 

Hare.  Who  the  devil's  Mr.  Reference  ? 

Harry.  Only  a  cuftomer,  who  has  brought  a 
large  company  with  him— and — not  a  word  of  the 
a<5tors  ! — Here's  the  ale,  Sir — and,  I'll  anfwer  for 
ir,  you'll  like  it. 

Motto.  That  you  will.  (Gives  if  to  Antimony.) 
It's  mild  as  mother's  milk  ;  and  if  you  were  to 
drink  a  gallon  of  it,  you'd  find  it  Nemo  me  im*~ 
pune  laceffit. 

Ant.  So  I  fliou'd  think,  for  it's  pure  ftrong; 
(Returns  the  tankard.) 

Motto.  The  right  (lingo,  you  may  depend  on  it. 
My  guefts  can't  be  impofed  on,  for  I  always  look 
into  thefe  things  myfelf.  (Drinks.) 

Hare,  (faking  the  tankard.)  And  when  you  do 
look  into  thefe  things,  your  refearches  are  ptttty 
deep  ones. 

Harry.  (Apart  to  Motto.)  That's  my  father.— 
So,  mum  about  the  players.  It  will  be  your  in- 
tereft  to  keep  all  that  a  profound  fecret.  (Slips  a 
purfe  into  his  hand. ) 

Motto.  It  will  be  my  intereft  to  keep  all  /<&£?.— 
Mum  !  I'll  be  difcretion  itfelf—  perfectly  Nemo 
omnibus  horis  fapit,  as  a  body  may  (ay. 

Hare.  Well,  I'll  to  bed  !—  You  and  the  old  one 
may  fup  together.  He'll  tell  you  more  of  my  in* 
tentions,  and  we'll  talk  further  in  the  morning. 

B  2  Ant* 
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Ant.  h's  the  ale  has  made  you  drow/y.  Drink 
is  the  ruin  of  many  a  man's  conftitution. 

Mctto.  True,  Sir — Fires  acquirit  eundo :  but 
this  ale  is  fcarce, — You'll  find  it  pofitively  Hie  et 
ubique. 

Hare.  Well,  well,  fhew  me  a  bed-room. 

Harry.  Nay,  Sir,  but — 

Hare.  The  houie  is  all  buftle ;  befides,  there's 
a  play  to  be  acled  here,  and  I've  no  tafte  for  thofe 
things. 

/Int.  A  play  1    what's  it  called  ? 

Motto.  Veluti  in  fpeculum — its  wrote  up  over  the 
curtain. — I  mall  be  monftrous  bufy  prefently. — I 
fhall  fee  the  play,  and  ferve  my  cuftomers,  for  I  am 
never  idle. — I  abominate  the  Utiledulce,  and  wou'd 
fcorn  to  be  like  my  own  fervants,  who  are  always 
Utrumque  paratus. 

Hare.  Will  you  (hew  me  to  bed  ? 

Motto.  That  I  will — and  fuch  a  bed,  that  you 
(ball  own  in  the  morning,  that  you  were  Non  omni- 
bus dor  mio. — This  way,  if  you  pleafe,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Harry.  But  if  this  match,  Sir,  ihould  be  dif- 
agreeable,  I  hope — 

Hare.  I  don't  like  to  think  of  any  thing  dif- 
agreeable,  when  I'm  going  to  bed — and  if  you  are 
fond  of  unpleafant  fubjccts,  I  leave  you  to  old 
Antimony.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Much  obliged  to  you.  WThat  !  he  has 
broken  the  ice,  has  he  ? 

Harry.  Ice  indeed !  It  has  frozen  all  my  hopes. 
And  fo,  in  that  box  are  papers  of  great  confe- 
quence  ? 

Ant. 
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Ant.  Not  worth  a  farthing  till  they  are  figned, 
only  it  would  take  Tome  time  and  trouble  to  re- 
place them. 

Harry.  You  know  my  father  is  very  indulgent, 
and — is  this  the  box  P— I  wifh  1  could  gee  him 
out  of  the  way.  (dftde.} 

Ant.  Yes,  that's  the  box — It  contains  little  of 
confequence  but  your  marriage  fetilements,  and  a 
writ  of  execution  on  a  judgment  I  have  obtained 
againft  one  Manly,  who  is  to  be  found  in  thcfe 
parts. 

Harry.  Manly  !   Indeed  ! 

Ant.  Yes  •,  a  foolifh  fellow,  who  ruin'd  himfclf 
by  his  nonfenfical  benevolence  and  liberality,  and 
lecuruies  for  friends,  which  have  brought  him  to 
a  pafs,  that  will  leave  him  without  a  friend  in  the 
world. 

Harry.  (djide.)  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  Then 
Manly's  account  of  himlclf  is  true  ? 

Ant.  Well,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  Let's 
have  fire,  and  order  (upper.  Tho'  travelling  is  fo 
expenfive,  I  dare  fay  they  charge  for  firing  here. 

Harry.   \   wifh  he  was  out  of  the  room.  (AJide.} 
Do  you  mean  to  fee  the  play,  Sir  ? 
Ant.  No  •,  1  fuppofe  you  do  ? 
Harry.  O  \es$  I  ftiou'd   like  it.     I   wifh  I  had 
that  box.     (Apart.') 

Ant.  Eh  !  which  of  the  boxes  do  you  prefer. 
Harry.     (Half  afide.}   The  blue  box,  with  the 
firing  round  it. 

Ant.  The  what !  Nay,  but  Harry,  as  you  know 
thefe  dilatory  people,  call  for  fire. 

B  3  Harry.  ^ 
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Harry.  No  bad  thing.  Here,  landlord  !  land- 
lord ! 

Ant.  That's  right-*— 1  fee  you  have  fome  fpirit — 
landlord  ! 

Enter  MOTTO  In  a  great  buftle. 

Motto.  Your  pleafure,  Gentlemen  ?  Hav'n't  a 
moment  to  fpare— -fupper  in  the  ftable-loft— 
playhoufe  in  the  barn,  and  fmoaking-club  in  the 
parlour.  Speftas,  et  tu  fpeftabere — bottle  of  wine 
or  cyder!  Bifcuits,  fruit,  ale,  pipe  of  tobacco,  or 
a  bill  of  the  play. 

Harry.  Leave  your  bill  till  we  call  for  ir,  and 
let  us  have  fome  fire.' 

Motto.  (Calling  off.}  Fire  for  two  in  the  par- 
lour !  What  fized  faggot  would  you  like,  Gentle- 
men ? 

Ant.  Faggots! 

Motto.  Have  'em  of  all  forts— Pro  aris  et  focis, 
as  a  body  may  fay— fixpenny,  milling,  or  eigh- 
teen pence.  But  I'll  fetch  'em  diredlly— Faggots 
for  two— a  hot  poker  to  light  'em,  and  a  bill  of 
the  play.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Here's  hofpitality  !  Here's  England  dege- 
nerated !  Bills  charged  to  the  utmoft,  and  then 
come  pod-boys,  oftlers,  boots,  chambermaids,  and 
faggots  at  eighteen  pence  a- piece. 

Harry.  Right,  Sir,  for  my  part,  I'll  not  be  im- 
pofed  on.— Travellers  may  goon,  grumble,  grum- 
ble, grumble  -,  but  I'll  be  adive.— Thcfe  things 
fhall  be  reformed — promife.  to  ftand  by  me — don't 
interrupt  what  I  am  about  to  do,  and  I'll  gain 
my  point,  depend  on  it. 

Ant. 
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Ant.  And  you  may  depend  on  me — You're  a 
hd  of  fpirit — never  found  one  fo  completely  of  my 
own  kidney  before. 

Enter  MOTTO,  with  a   red-hot  poker,  and  a  jftre 
faggot. 

Motto.  Take  care,  Gentlemen — bed  faggot  in 
the  whole  bundle — and  the  poker  is — qui  capit, 
illefacit,  as  a  body  may  fay. 

Ant.  Who  the  devil  wants  to  face  it  ? 
Harry.    (Snatching  the  faggot.)  And  pray,  Sir, 
what  may  you  charge  for  this  ? 

Motto.  Shou'd  be  eighteen  pence — put  it  into 
you,  gentlemen,  at  a  (hilling— and  if  that  isn't 
Honifoit  qui  mal  y  penfe,  the  devil's  in  it. 

Harry.  Hark  ye,  Sir, — are  you  not  anfwerable 
for  every  article  of  luggage  in  this  room  ? 
Motto.  To  be  fure  I  am. 

Harry.  (Snatching  the  poker.)  Then,  Sir,  I'm  de- 
termined to  punifh  your  extortion — to  charge  us 
for  this,  a  twopenny  bundle  of  twigs— Burn  this  ! 
No,  I'll  not  fubmit  to  it — I'll  burn  my  own  lug- 
gage firft,  and  make  you  pay  for  it, 

Motto.  Burn  his  luggage  !  the  gentleman's  Vam 
Marti,  quam  Mercuric,  more  military  than  civil,  as 
a  body  may  fay. 
(Harry  puts  his  box  on  the  grate*  and  runs  the  poker 

into  it — //  blazes.) 

Harry.  Yes,  I'll  burn  my  luggage,  and  make 
the  landlord  pay  for  it. 
Ant.  Well  faid,  Harry  ! 

B  4  Harry* 
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Harry.  We'll  have  a  fire,  I  warrant.  Ever 
while  you  live,  burn  your  luggage!  (Puts  Anti- 
mony's box  on  thejire.) 

Ant.  What  are  you  at  ? 

Motto.  Strait  waiftcoats  for  two  !  in  the  parlour! 
the  gentlemen  are  Mem  et  corporefano.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Murder!  Fire! 

Harry.  You  (hall  have  fire  enough,  never  fear. 

Ant.  They  are  all  papers. 

Harry.  They'll  burn  the  better. 

Ant.  I  have  loft  my  judgment. 

Harry.  (Turns  round  with  the  poker,  as  if  by  ac- 
cident.) Nay,  but,  my  dear  Sir. 

Ant.  (Avoids  him.)  Sir,  I'll  be  revenged.— 
Dear,  dear!  when  a  man  at  my  time  of  life,  is 
laden  with  wrongs  and  injuries — 

Harry.  The  beft  thing  he  can  do,  is  to  burn  his 
luggage.  [Exeunt* 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT, 


ACT 
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ACT      II. 

SCENE  I. — Another  apartment  at  the  inn* 

Enter  HARRIET  MANLY. 

Harriet.  How  very  unfortunate  we  are !  When 
a  momentary  fmile  of  fortune  had  difpelled  the 
cloud,  which  hung  fo  heavily  on  my  father's  brow, 
that  inveterate  enemy,  Mr.  Antimony,  has  fud- 
denly  appeared,  to  overwhelm  us  with  mod  bitter 
apprehenfions  1  perhaps  to  deprive  my  parent  once 
more  of  his  liberty,  and  heap  new  forrows  on  a 
wretched  daughter.  (Walks  up  thejiage.) 

Enter  MOTTO. 

Motto.  That  young  lady  feems  very  uneafy. — 
Oh  !  It's  the  daughter  of  the  player  gentleman—- 
They fay  {he's  pretty — I  wifh  ihe'd  look  this  way. 

Harriet.  (Not  minding  Motto.}  I  heard  him  en- 
quire for  an  attorney. 

Motto.  Now,  my  fweet  young  lady,  don't  alarm 
yourfelf.  The  young  gentleman — you  know 
who — has,  I  believe,  fettled  that  bufinefs — Or,  if 
any  thingyWJ  happen,  for  your  fweet  fake,  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  be  bail  myfelf.  Now,  don't 
weep— for  the  tears  of  a  pretty  girl  are  fure  to 
make  me  Nunc  eft  ridendum>  as  a  body  may  fay. 

liar.  We  came  here  to  efcape  misfortunes,  and 

little 
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little  imagined  chance  would  have  thrown  us  on 
the  very  fpot,  where  they  are  mod  to  be  dreaded. 
(Weeps.) 

Motto.  What  (hall  I  fay  to  her  ?  To  be  fure, 
Mifs,  that  manager's  wife  is  a  mere  Summum 
lonum ;  fhe  can't  bear  the  fight  of  you,  becaufe 
you  are  beautiful  as  a  Memento  mori. 

Har.  My  father's  enemies  caufe  my  tears— I 
care  not  for  myfelf. 

Motto.  What  a  worthy  girl !  Perfectly  Cm  lono. 
How  delightfully  fhe  wou'd  make  up  for  the  lofs 
of  poor  Mrs.  Motto!  Ah,  Mils*  I  once  had  a 
charming  wife — a  good  creature,  like  yourfelf— 
fhe  was  Malum  in  fe  all  her  life,  aad  has  left  me— 
Rifum  teneatis  amid. 

Har.    Heavens!    how  I  am  diflrefied! 

Motto.  And  fo  a-m  I,  Mifs ;  for  (he  got  more 
money  in  the  iingle  article  of  rum-punch,  than  I 
do  by  all  my  bufmefs.  It  was  her  delicate  method 
of  brewing  it.  She  never  fent  a  cuftomer  home 
fober  in  her  life — not  that  (he  followed  their  ex- 
ample, tho'  (he  fat  with  them,  till  fhe  was  Nofcitur 
afociis. — Then,  for  gendenefs,  me  was  Vi  et  armis-9 
and  as  to  modefty— -Cetera  defunt. 

Har.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir — in  my  anxiety  for 
my  parent's  fnuation,  1  had  forgot  my  own — and 
tho'  I  do  not  underfland  half  the  kind  things  you 
have  been  faying,  I  am  equally  indebted  to  your 
generous  intentions.  [Exit. 

Motto.  Oho !  I  fee,  now,  what  made  Mr. 
Henry  burn  the  papers— He  pities  the  father,  for 

the 
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the  daughter's  fake — here  he  comes— I'll  touch  on 
the  tender  fubject  for  a  little  information. 

Enter  HARRY. 

Harry.  I  thought  I  faw  Mifs  Manly  here. 

Motto.  She  was  here  •,  but  the  moment  I  faid  a 
civil  thing  to  her,  (he  was  gone. 

Harry.  Tou  fay  civil  things  to  her  ! 

Motto.  Wou'd  you  have  me  rude?  I  fee  how  it 
is  with  you.  Cupid  has  made  you  Sic  vos,  non 
•vobis  -,  but  you  need  not  fear  me — I  am  harm- 
lefs — an  abfolute  Anguis  in  herba — And  tho'  the 
girls  fly  me,  as  if  I  was  a  factotum,  yet  they'd  find 
me  vice  verfa  at  any  time. 

Harry.  1  fear  her  father's  circumftances  are  def- 
perate. 

Motto.  Very  defperate— He's  Nil  debet—wtt 
head  and  ears  in  debt — A  pretty  laft  night's  work 
you  made  of  it. 

Harry.  Is  my  father  up  yet  ? 

Motto.  No-,  but  he  knows  all.  The  other  old 
gentltman  made  rne  light  him  up  to  his  room,  and 
told  him  the  whole  affair. 

Ha^ry.  And  what  faid  my  father  ? 

Motto.  He  called  Mr.  Antimony  an  old  block- 
head for  difturbing  him,  and  promifed  to  be  mon- 
ilrous  angry  when  he  waked  in  the  morning. — So, 
I'd  advife  you  to  keep  out  of  the  way. — Here 
comes  the  manager's  wife. — That  woman  is  a 
downright  vixen  ;  and,  in  fpite  of  all  her  attempts 
to  appear  amiable,  take  my  word,  fhe  has  a  tongue 
2  that 
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that  is  perfectly  Suaviter  in  modo,  as  a  body  may 
fay.  \  Exit. 

Harry.  I'll  foon  fend  her  about  her  bufinds.— 
There's  no  time  to  be  loft.  —  I  hope  Manly  is  a 
good  fellow,  for  the  fake  of  human  nature ;  for 
when  difiimulation  obtains  the  aid  of  generofity, 
real  dcfert  may  furTer,  while — now,  what  a  con- 
founded hypocrite  I  am  myfelf! — To  fpeak  the 
truth,  I  muft  own,  I  wifh  the  father  may  prove  an 
honeft  fellow,  becaufe  I  love  his  daughter  to 
diftra£tion.  [Enter  Mrs,  Reference. 

Mrs.  R.  Love,  Mr.  Harry  ! — Did  you  talk  of 
love  ?  Why,  then,  I  have  caught  you,  have  I  ? 

Harry.  No,  my  dear  Ma'am,  you  have  not 
caught  me  at  any  rate.  I  was  faying,  that  I  love 
to  diftraftion  to  fee  honefty  painted  in  its  true  co- 
lours—So, I  befeech  you,  tell  me  what  you  have 
heard  relative  to  our  friend  Manly,  and — 

Mrs.  R.  And  his  beautiful  daughter. — I  under- 
fland  the  motive  of  your  inquiry. 

Harry.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  Ma'am,  is  it  a  crime 
to  be  interefted  in  the  caufe  of  beauty?— I'm  fure  if 
you  were  in  diftrefs — 

Mrs.  R.  Oh,  Sir ! 

Harry.  I  fhould  be  all  impatience  to — to  hear 
your  ftory. 

Mrs.  R.  Then,  Sir,  Mr.  Manly  (ahich  by  the 
bye  is  not  his  real  name)  ran  away  from  his  cre- 
ditors, one  cf  whom  difcovered  and  lodged  him 
in  our  county  jail. 

Harry.  Weil,  Ma'am  !— 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  R.  His  daughter  (who  only  wanted  to 
go  on  the  ftage,  and  be  taken  notice  of)  came 
crying  to  my  hufband  for  an  engagement,  to  enable 
her  to  maintain  her  dear  father,  forfooth. 

Harry.  Sweet  girl!  Goon,  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  R.  My  hulband,  who  has  no  tafte,  and  of 
courfe  thought  the  girl  pretty,  tho'  I  confefs  I  fee 
nothing  ftriking  about  her,  granted  her  requeft, 
and  proved — 

Harry.  A  damn'd  honed  fellow  ! — And  he'd 
alfo  be  a  pleafant  one,  if  he  would  but  omit  thofe 
curfed  nonfenfical  names  of  plays. — They  are  the 
ruin  of  all  converfation. 

REFERENCE,  as  he  enters. 

Every  one  has  his  Fault ! 

Mrs.  R,  And  its  time  yours  were  amended. 

Ref.  Better  late  than  never,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  R.  I  was  juil  telling  this  gentleman  that 
you  found  Mr.  Manly. 

Ref.  The  good-natured  Man — was  forry  to  fee 
him  the  Prifomr,  and  thought  it  a  pity  the  En- 
gli/h  merchant  fhould  want  A  Friend  in  Need. 

Mrs.  R.  He's  at  it  again  ! 

Harry.  Don't  interrupt,  I  beg  of  you. 

Ref.  His  daughter  came  to  me  as  the  Suppliant. 
—I  found  IV ays  and  Means  to  fet  the  Prifoner  at 
Large,  and  that  lady  inftantly  became  the  Jealous 
Wife, 

Mrs.  R.  It's  fnlfe,  Sir!— I'd  have  you  know  I 
never  was  the  jealous  wife. 

Ref. 
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Ref.  Then,  I  wifh  you'd  be  the  Silent  Woman. 

Mrs.  R.  But  I'll  be  revenged  yet  of  the  demure 
flut, — I  have  learned  who  you  are  too,  Sir,  and 
think  it  my  duty  to  inform  your  father  what  dan- 
gerous hands  h"i6  fon  is  likely  to  fall  into. 

Hr-rry.  And  I  think  it  mine  to  hear  Manly's 
ftory  from  his  own  mouth.  And  if  it  has  only 
merit  enough  to  (leer  between  your  good,  and  your 
ill  natured  narrative,  I  think  my  father  has  too 
much  wifdom  in  his  anger  to  be  deceived  by  any 
in  if  re  pre  fen  tat  ion  that — Zounds,  here  he  is ! 

Enter  Old  HAREBRAIN,  and  ANTIMONY. 

(Harry  takes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reference  apart.) 

Ant.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Harebrain,  it  is  not  for  the 
bed. — I  will  have  our  agreement  made  good.— 
Your  fon  fball  marry  my  niece  •>  and  as  for  Mr. 
Manly,  I  have  a  rod  in  pickle  for  him. — Old  Ca- 
pias is  down  here  at  the  aflizes,  and  has  another 
writ  to  fix  him,  I  warrant. 

Hare.  Fiddle  of  old  Capias ! 

Ant.  But  I  will  have  ju  ft  ice.— If  you  choofe  to 
make  a  fool  of  your  fon,  you  (hall  not  make  a 
fool  of  mec— I  underftand  the  law,  Sir;  and  as 
you  feem  to  think  every  thing  for  the  beft,  I'll 
put  you  into  a  Chancery  fuit,  and  then  fee  what 
you'll  get  by  that. 

Hare.  It  will  teach  me  patience,  old  Antimony. 

Ant.  Then  you  (hall  have  a  rare  long  lefTon.-— 
a  fimple  fyftem-monger,  who  pretends  to  find  good 
in  every  thing — but  I'll  puzzle  you. 

Hare. 
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Hare.  I'm  afraid  you  will,  to  find  any  good  in 
you*— -And  if  rny  fon  has  any  rational  objection  to 
offer — (Sees  Harry).-— Hi  knock  you  down,  you 
rafcal ! 

Harry.  Not  till  yon  have  heard  me,  I'm  fure, 
Sir. 

•  Ref.  Upon  my  honour,  Sir,  when  you  Hear 
loth  Sides,  you'll  not  fay,  He's  much  to  blame* 

Hare.  And,  who  the  devil  are  you,  Sir  ? 

Ant.  Oh  !  that's  one  of  your  fon's  precious  pre- 
ceptors -9  and  you  fee  the  fruits  of  their  inftruc- 
tions ! — But  I'll  leave  you  together — and,  as  foon 
as  old  Capias  has  locked  up  Mr.  Manly,  as  he 
calls  himfelf,  I'll  away  to  town  •,  and,  unlefs  I 
have  ample  fatisfaclion  in  three  days,  I'll  declare 
all  the  law  that  Weftminfter-hall  can  wage  againft 
you.  [Exit. 

Hare.  (To  Reference).  And  fo,  Sir,  you  are  one 
of  the  actor  people,  that — 

Ref.  Yes,  Sir ;  and  I  am  not  afhamed  to  fay— 

Harry.  (Apart  to  Reference..)  Now,  do  go 
along,  and  don't  mind  him. 

Ref.  I  will  juft  obferve,  Sir,  that  the  aftor,  as 
well  as  the  Farmer,  who  lends  an  honed  hand  to 
Speed  the  Plough,  has  a  right  to  reap  all  the  bene- 
fits of  Harveft  Home.  [Exit. 

Hare.  Was  there  ever  fuch  a— - 

Harry.  Now,  my  dear  Sir — 

Mrs.  R.  He's  rightly  ferved ;  but  I'll  unde. 
ceive  the  old  gentleman. — I'll  open  his  eyes. — Sir, 
the  very  great  regard  I  have  for  your  fon's  in- 
tcreft— 

'  Hare. 
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Hare.  Regard  !  Oh  !  what  you're  the  hulTy  I 
fuppofe,  who  has  deluded  him  from  his  duty,  and 
now  wan:  to  cajole  the  old  fellow  into  confcnt  and 
forgivenefs. 

Mrs.  R.  Sir,  I  a  (lure  you  — 

Hare.  Ay,  Ay  !  it  may  do  when  you  are  at 
your  tricks  on  the  ftagr,  but  it  won't  do  here, 
Madam. 

Harry.  I'll  humour  this,  and  be  even  with  her, 
however,  Sir  •,  the  regard  this  lady  has  for  me,  is 
equally  returned  -,  and  in  pleading  the  caufe  of 
worth,  innocence,  and  beaury,  I  only — 

Hare.  I  won't  hear  a  fy liable. 

Harry.  Now,  do  hear  her,  Sir. — It's  very  hard 
you  won't  let  her  begin. 

Hare.  It's  much  harder  to  make  you  (lop. 

Mrs.  R.  The  moment  I  found  your  ion  was  a 
young  man  of  family — 

Harry.  She  determined  to  fee  her  cap  at  me. 

Mrs.  R.  Don't  liften  to  him,  Sir,  he  has  de- 
ceived me  already. 

Hare.  Oh,  you  wicked  villain ! 

Harry.  Sir,  1  admire  fine  women  to  diftraction. 
— And  if  they  will  fometimes  return  the  compli- 
ment, who  the  devil  can  help  it  ? 

Mrs.  R.  I  cannot  fuffer  you  to  continue  in  this 
error.  I  fay,  I  was  deceived  in  fuppofing,  that 
your  fon  had  fome  little  tafte  about  him. 

Hare.  Damn  his  tafte  ! 

Mrs.  R.  And,  that  when  he  left  his  ftudies,  I 
imagined  he  had  been  attracted  by  a  perfon  of 

more  worth  and  figure.     (BnW/ftj.) 

Hare. 
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Hare.  And  fo  did  I,  upon  my  foul. 

Mrs.  R.  And  what  is  more  extraordinary— 

Hare.  Nothing  can  be  more  extraordinary,  than 
his  failing  in  love  with  you. 

Mrs.  R.  Sir ! 

Hare.  For,  now  you  talk  of  attra&ion,  curfe 
me  if  I  fee  a  fingle  point  about  you. 

Mrs.  R.  Then,  you  are  an  old  blind  buzzard.— 
Sir,  there  have  been  people  with  better  eye-fights ; 
but  when  folks  are  determined-— 

Harry.  My  dear,  Tweet  angel  woman  !— 

Mrs.  R.  Pma !  You  are  a  greater  blockhead 
than  your  father.  To  be  turned  into  ridicule,  and 
taken  for  a  feducer. — Sir,  Pd  have  you  know, 
that  I  abhor  fuch  pradices. — I  am  a  married  wo- 
men, Sir,  and  defy  your  fon  to  fay  I  ever  attempt- 
ed to  make  myfelf  agreeable  to  him,  or  any  body 
clie.  [Exit. 

Hare.  Come  here,  Sir ! — E'ent  you  the  luckieft 
dog  in  England  ? — And  don't  you  try  all  you  can 
to  counteract  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Harry.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  have  fo  many  things  to 
thank  you  for,  that  I  fcarcely  know  at  prefent 
where  to  begin. 

Hare.  Wasn't  you  born  of  moft  refpectable 
parents  ? 

Harry.  All  owing  \o  you>  Sir,  without  a  doubt. 

Hare.  Didn't  you  plague  metyhen  at  fchool  to 
come  home  •,  and,  then,  didn't  you  always  want 
to  go  back  again. 

Harry.  And  yer,  Sir,  I  hope  the  progrefs  I 
made — 

c  Hare. 
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Hare.  It  was  in  wickedncfs,  then,— Wasn't  I 
obliged  to  take  you  away,  for  fear  you  fhou'd 
beat  your  matter  ? 

Harry.  What,  in  wickednei's,  Sir  ! 

Hare.  And,  now,  infzead  of  minding  your  fid- 
dies  at  college,  I  find  you  making  love  to  a  mad 
actrefs,  and  running  a  red  hot  poker  into  old  An- 
timony's box  of  bufinefs. 

Harry.  I  plead  guilty,  Sir— I  certainly  was 
never  very  remarkable  for  gravity  ;  and  can't  fay, 
but  I  have  cut  a  few  comical  capers  in  my  time, 
which  have  been  fo  well  received,  that  I  often 
flattered  myfelf  they  were  not  quite  blameable — 
and  that  they  did  not  proceed  from  an  ill-inten- 
dor?,  1  can  make  tolerably  evident. 

Hare*  As  how,  pray,  Mr.  Modefty  ? 

Harry.  Why,  Sir,  whenever  I  was  peculiarly 
felicitous  in  any  attempt  at  mirth  or  eccentricity, 
I  was  generally  honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
a  chip  of  the  old  block. 

Hare.  (Softening.}  Why,  was  you  ? 

Harry.  People  will  flatter  you  know.  Sir.  — And 
very  agreeable  flattery  it  was  to  me  ;  for  all  my 
exploits  put  together,  will  never  weigh  a  hair 
againft  that  one  clever  trick  you  play'd  the  excife- 
man. 

Hare.  That  I  played,  you  dog  ! 

Harry.  To  be  fare,  it  was  his  own  fault* — And 
if  people  will  peep  where  they  have  no  bufmels, 
as  he  did  into  the  rum  puncheon  — 

Hare.  Rum  puncheon  !  it  was  a  pickling-tub, 
you  blockhead. 

9  Harry. 
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Harry.  They   muft  expect'  to  be  popt  in  over 
head  and  ears. 

Hare.  I  fay,   Harry,   he  went  home  pretty  well 
cured.* — But  the  beft  of  the  joke  was — ha  1  ha  ! 
ha  !  (Both  laugh.}     What  are  you  at,  you  fly  vil- 
lain ?     You    have  got   me  into  a   tale  of  a   tub, 
when  I  ought  to   be  choking  with  paffion. — But 
you  (hall   leave   this   place  directly. — And  if  you 
won't  ftjck  to  college,  I'll  fend  you  abroad,  and 
then,  like  many  others,   you'll  know  the  value  of 
a  good  home  the  moment  you  have  loft  fight  of 
it.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  ll.—dnrtber  Apartment  in  the  Inn. 

Enter  MANLY  and  CAPIAS. 

Manly.  And,  what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Capias, 
to  doubt  the  veracity  of  my  affertions.  You  know 
there  is  a  deed  in  being,  which  gives  me  property 
to  a  large  amount,  more  than  fufficient  to  exone- 
rate me  from  the  claims  of  either  of  you. 

Capias.  1  don't  fay  I  doubt  your  aflfertion.  There 
might  have  been  fuch  a  deed  j  but  if  yet  in  being 
why  not  produce  it  ? 

Manly.  I  hope  I  am  wrong  in  my  fufpicions j 
but  your  former  colleague — 

Capias.  Is  as  innocent  as  7am— -but'why  are  you 
thus  fituated  ?  You  had  a  friend  abroad,  who  was, 
at  one  time,  under  obligations  to  you,  and  is,  now 
rich. 

Manly.  He  came  home  foon  after  I  did  3  and 
c  2  has 
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has  never  anfwered  one  of  the  numerous  letters  I 
lent  him, 

Capias.  I  know  you  have  never  received  an  an- 
fwer  (aftde)  \  but,  he  may  have  written,  and  his 
letters  may  have  mifcarried. 

Manly.  Perhaps  fo  ;  but,  as  I  do  not  mean  to 
apply  to  him  on  any  pecuniary  account,  why  men- 
tion him  ? 

Capias.  Well,  Sir,  as  I  take  it,  your  cafe  ftands 
thus :  Your  brother  having  made  a  will,  which 
left  you  nothing,  but  a  great  deal  to  my  friend 
Antimony,  and  myfelf,  fwore  he  would  never  make 
another. 

Manly.  But  fraternal  affe&ion  made  him  repent 
his  ram  vow,  and  he  figned  a  fubfequent  deed,  not 
a  w;7/j  meaning  thereby  to  fave  his  word  from  vio- 
lation, and  preferve  me  from  poverty. — Now,  as 
this  deed  can't  be  found,  and  you  and  Mr.  Anti- 
mony, who  had  accefs  to  my  brother's  papers,  in- 
lift  on  fubftituting  the  will,  I  muft,  of  courfe, 
fufpecl:  you. 

Capias.  Now,  that  is  very  ungenerous,  when  I 
offer  you  a  round  funa  to  give  up  all  claim  to  fuch 
a  paper. 

Manly.  And  is  not  this  fufpicious  ? 

Capias.  Dear,  dear,,  what  a  world  we  live  in  f 
When  a  man  can't  be  liberal,  withe Jt  being  fuf- 
pecled.  If  you  fuppoic  either  I,  or  Antimony 
have  it,  would  it  not  be  the  holder's  intercft  to 
deftroy  it?  And,  that  I  have  not  done  fo,  it  is 
evident  from  my  offer,  which  you  had  better  take5 

for 
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for  when  money  is  wanted — you'll  get  no  lawyer 
to  take  the  Will  for  the  Deed. 

Manly.  Sir,  1  defpife  your  offer;  nor  fliali  any 
thing  tempt  me  to  abufe  my  brother's  bounty,  by 
felling  it,  to  gratify  avarice  and  cunning;  and 
tho*  the  horrors  of  a  prifon  ftare  me  in  the  face,  I 
will  not  rely  fo  little  on  providence,  as  to  exchange 
my  confidence  in  its  juftice,  to  be  duped  by  the 
artifice  of  interefted  and  defigning  mortals.  [Exif. 

Capias.  Well,  if  you're  fo  fond  of  a  prifon, 
there's  one,  extremely  handy,  and,  within  half  an 
hour,  you  fhaVt  want  for  conductors  to  it.  He's 
quite  right  in  his  fufpicion,  tho',  for,  in  this  (tick 
was,  and  is  concealed,  the  identical  deed  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of— I  would  deftroy  ir,  but  it's  as 
well  to  get  fomething  out  of  Antimony  for  his 
fhare  of  it.  I  owe  him  a  grudge  or  two  for  old  ac- 
quaintance fake  -,  for  I  have  often  been  puzzled  to 
think,  which  of  us  is  the  greateft  rogue  of  the 
two. 

Enter  ANTIMONY. 

Ah  !  there  you  are,  my  worthy  friend — I'm 
monftrous  glad  to  fee  you. 

Ant.  And  I  am  glad  to  fee  you,  friend  Capias. 
You  know  how  gerceroufly  I  have  advanced  this 
Manly  money,  on  the  credit  of  what  his  brother 
might  leave  him  ;  and,  now,  there's  no  property 
forih- coming,  he  has  the  audacity  to  hint  at  con- 
cealments. 

Capias.  Oh  !  I  underftand — the  paper — Why, 
to  be  fure,  there  was  fuch'  a  thing,  becaufe  you 
and  1  faw  it. 

c  3  Ant. 
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Ant.  Yes ;  but  his  brother,  for  any  thing  we 
know,  out  of  relpect  to  us,  may  have  generoufly 
clapt  it  in  the  fire. 

Capias.  He  muft  have  been  light-headed  then—- 
but, now,  don't  be  angry- — I  mean  no  offence— but 
you,  really  now,  hav'n't  a — any  idea  where  it 
might  happen  to  be  ? 

Ant.  Zounds,  Sir,  do  you  fufpeft  me  ? 

Capias.  Oh!  dear,  no — only,  talking  of  its  be-r 
ing  clapt  into  the  fire. — You  know,  laft  night, 
there  was  a  box  of  papers  burnt — and — now  don't 
fly  out  : — for,  upon  my  foul,  I  think  it  was  a  very 
elever  trick  of  you. 

Ant.  Sir,  my  lofs  of  laft  night  was  fufficiently 
ferious,  without — 

Capias.  Well,  then,  if,  by  any  accident,  you 
had  fuch  a  thing  by  you,  I  wou'dn't  mind  giving 
a  trifle  to  fee  it  on  the  fire,  and,  perhaps,  you 
wou'dn't  mind  a  trifle  neither. 

Ant*  Who,  me!  Oh,  the  fcotindrel  !  but  Til 
trick  him.  (Afide.) 

Capias,  (^/&fc.)  He'll  come  down  when  I  fnew 
him  the  deed. 

Ant.  Now,  my  dear  friend,  what  would  you, 
give,  if  I  allured  you,  on  my  honour,  it  was  burnt 
laft  night  ? 

Capias.  What  a  rogue!  (4/ide.)  Why,  as  to 
your  honour— -we  won't  talk  nonfenfe— but,  in  cafe 
I  could  convince  you  it  was  not  burnt — Now,  if  I 
knew — - 

Ant.  Why,  it's  material  to.  be  fafe  in  this  bufi- 
nefs — And  I  really  begin  to  think— 

Capias* 
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Capias.  Hadn't  we  berter  talk  over  this  in  the 
garden  ?  Wainicocs  and  walls  have  ears — and  ours 
is  a  caufe  that  wants  no  witnefies. 

Ant.   True,  but  are  the  bailhTs  here  for  Manly  ? 

Captas  O  yes !  I  never  lofc  fight  of  bufinefs ; 
tho'  I  round  it  very  hard  to  get  bread^  when  I  was 
firit  (buck  off  the  rolls  \  but  1  rr.et  with  a  clever 
fellow — I  am  rather  clever  myfelf. 

Ant.  You've  a  fund  of  merit — it's  a  pity  you 
can't  aft. 

Capias.  It  amounts  to  the  fame  thing.  We  go 
partners — I  give  advice— he  pracYiies — its  a  new 
firm — I  go  upon  the  principle  of  being  his  clerk, 
you  know— you  underftand  tne.  [Exit. 

Ant.  (following.')  Oh  yes!  It  mud  be  a  new 
firm,  if 'you  go  upon  any  principle  at  all. — I'm 
fure  that  fellow  has  mifchief  in  his  head !  It's 
fhameful  to  wi-fh  to  cheat  an  old  acquaintance;  but 
I  muftn't  quarrel  with  him,  becaufe  there's  a  little 
aqcount  between  us,  againft  me,  which,  Tm  in 
hopes  he  has  forgotten,  and  hang  me,  if  I  remind 
him  of  it — I  hate  him  for  his  duplicity — And  why 
he  fhou'd  ufe  it  to  me,  I  can't  tell ;  for,  tho'  he's 
as  great  a  rogue  as  ever  lived,  and  I  was  his  part- 
ner twenty  years,  I  always  treated  him  with  the 
higheft  refpecl. 

Capias,  (without.}  Come,  friend  Antimony — 
I'm  at  the  bottom  of  the  (lairs. 

Ant.  Ay,  my  good  Sir — I  wou'd'nt  care  if  you 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  [Exit. 

END    OF    THE    SECOND    ACT. 
C4 
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ACT        III. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  in  tie  Inn. 

Enter  two  BAILIFFS. 

ift  Bail.  Let  us  lee,  brother  Shouldertouch, 
the  one  writ  is  againft  Stamford,  alias  Manly,  at 
the  fuit  of  Antimony,  and  the  other  againft  Anti- 
mony himfelf,  at  the  fuit  of  Mr.  Capias. 

id  Bail.  Why,  I  thought  Capias  and  Antimony 
were  old  friends. 

ift  Ball.  Aye — but  you  and  /  know  that  friend- 
fliips  in  roguery  feldom  laft.  I  believe  Mr.  Anti- 
mony don't  fufpecl:  this.  Mr.  Capias  only  favv 
him  laft  night,  and  it's  fome  old  partnerfhip  ac- 
count. Here,  landlord !  waiter! 

id  Ball.  Silence !  We  fhall  be  heard  too  foon, 
and  the  game  may  efcape.  Here  comes  the  land- 
lord—I fay,  don't  mention  Antimony,  becaufe  he's 
a  fafe  man,  and  will  pay  us  for  fettling  the  bufmefs 
privately. 

ij}  Bail.  Aye,  aye;  but  the  other's  only  a 
player,  and  may  be  off  if  we  don't  inquire. 

Enter  MOTTO. 

Motto,  (apart.*)  Who  have  we  here  ?  Bailiffs!  I 
hate  the  fight  of  thefe  fellows — I  wifh  they  were 
out  of  the  houfe,  and  ihou'd  like  to  play  'em  a 
trick. 

id  Bail. 
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id  Bail.  I  fay,  my  friend,  do  you  know  Mr. 
Capias  ? 

Motto.  Friend  me  no  friends — I  don't  know 
any  body,  nor  I  don't  owe  any  body — I'm  full  of 
bufmefs— Otlum  cum  dignitale,  and  have  no  time 
for  talking. 

ift  Bail.  Well,  we  only  want  a  lodger  of  yours, 
one  Mr.  Stamford,  alias  Manly  ;  and,  if  you  hold 
your  tongue,  when  we  have  him,  we'll  keep  him 
a  few  days,  for  the  good  of  the  houfe. 

Motto.  He's  much  oblig'd  to  you;  but,  I  fup- 
pofe,  you  mean,  he  (hall  keep  j0«  for  the  good  of 
the  houfe.— A  menfa  et  thoro,  as  a  body  may 
fay. 

2d  Bail.  Why,  it's  no  odds  to  you  who  pays,  ts 
long  as  we  make  him  faft. 

Motto.  I'm  afraid  he'll  make  you  faft  at  the  fame 
time  •,  for  he  has  no  money. 

Bailiffs.  No  money ! 

Motto.  None  in  the  world — he's  a  downright 
finecure. 

Bailiffs.  Then  he  may  depend  on  going  to  pri- 
fon,  that's  all. 

Motto.  And  a  poor  dependence  it  is.  I  mud 
cheat  theie  fellows,  (dfide.')  A  pretty  rogue  this 
Mr.  Manly,  to  come  to  my  houfe,  and  get  ar- 
refted  before  his  bill  comes  to  ten  pounds. 

ift  Bail.  Oh  !  we'll  foon  make  his  bill  come 
to  ten  pounds,  and,  then,  you  may  lodge  a  de- 
tainer. 

Motto.  What's  a  detainer  ? 

id  Bail. 
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id  Bail.  Why,  lord  help  your  head  !  a  detainer 
is  aching,  whereby,  if  ib  be,  a  man  is  once  con- 
fined, it  keeps  him  lock'd  up  a  little  longer. 

Motto.  Oh  !  a  kind  of  objlando  pr amoves,  as  a 
body  may  fay.  But,  flop,  if  you  are  feen  by 
him,  he'll  efcape.  You  (hall  go  to  his  apartment, 
and  Pll  tell  him  he's  wanted — Here,  waiter  !  Beef, 
bifcuits,  and  a  bottle  for  three  ! 

id  Bail.  Now,  that's  friendly  !— You  feem  to 
have  fnug  bufmefs  here. — You  might  now  and 
then  give  us  fome  employment. 

Motto.  Here's  employment  for  you  ! — Come, 
William  !— The  fellowj  creeps  like  a  Currents 
calamo. 

Enter  WAITER,  with  a  fray^  &c. 

Take  that  to  Mr.  Manly 's  room.  [Exit  Waiter. 
1  law  him  ftep  out  juft  now  5  and  this  will  fill  up 
jour  time  till  he  returns. 

Waiter  comes  out  again. 

This  way,  gentlemen  ! — Every  thing's  ready  for 
you. 

Bail.  Won't  you  take  a  drop  wirh  us  ? 

Motto.  No;  it  does'nt  fuit  me  juft  now. — I'm 
afraid  of  miffing  my  man.  (They  go  in.)  (Calls 
after  them  )  You  advife  me  to  lodge  a  detainer  ? 

Bail.  (From  within.)  You're  a  fiat,  if  you  don'r. 

Motto.  (Locking  them  in.)  Then,  here  goes!—. 
«  A  detainer  is  a  thing  whereby,  if  ib  be,  when  a 
man  is  once  lock'd  up,  it  keeps  him  To  a  little 


longer." 


Enter 
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Enter  HARRIET  MANLY. 

Don't  come  here,  my  dear  young  lady. — Where's 
vour  father  ? 

Harriet.  He's  with  Mr.  Henry,  Sir. 

Motto.  Then  run  to  him  in  a  hie  jacet  •,  tell  Mr. 
Henry  to  mew  him  the  way  over  the  garden  wall, 
bid  him  crcfs  the  field  011  the  right,  crofs  over  the 
high  road  on  the  left,  and  then  he'll  be  in  the  next 
county. 

Harriet.  But,  Sir-^- 

Motto.  Not  a  fy liable  ! — You  mud  be  Vox^  et 
preterea  nibil. — For  your  fathei's  fake  do  as  I  bid 
you,  and  leave  the  reft  to  my  management. 

[Exit  Harriet. 

Hare.  (Without.)  Why,  houfe!  here,  houfe! 

Motto.   What's  the  matter  now,  I  wonder  ! 

Enter  WAITER. 

Waiter.  Sir,  there's  the  old  gentleman  ftorming 
the  houfe  down,  becaufe  his  chaife  is  not  ready  for 
him. 

Motto.  Is  he  ?  Why,  then,  go  tell  him  the 
chaife  is  quite  ready ;  but  the  horfes  are  not  come 
in  from  the  laft  tlage. — I'll  amufe  him  with  a 
walk  in  the  garden,  {hew  him  my  fine  look-out; 
and  I  fay,  Will,  don't  let  a  foul  come  near  that 
door  till  I  fend  this  key.  (Peeps  through.) — They 
are  buiy  enough  at  prefent;  but,  for  fear  of  a  noife, 
I'll  cue  the  bell-wire. — Remember,  Will,  they 
muft  be  kept  together — Divide  et  imptra — and — 

Hare.  (Calls  without.)  Landlord! 

Motto.  Coming  direclly,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Waiter. 
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Waiter.  So,  while  I  (land  here,  John  will  fnack 
all  the  company's  fixpences  above  ilairs. — Ecod  ! 
mafter  thinks  one  has  nobody's  bufinefs  to  mind 
but  his. — I'll  ftep,  and  fee  Pm  not  cheated  at  any 
rate.  {Exit. 

SCENE  Il.  —  tte  Garden  of  tie  Inn.— At  tie  Back 
a  Wall-,  en  one  Side  a  large  Tree,  in  which  is  a 
moveable  Belvidere,  or  profpeft  Summer -houfe. — A 
Chineje  ftep  Ladder  is  hocked  on  to  ajcend  by. — 
'Two  Cvairs  under  the  Tree. 

Enter  MOTTO  and  Old  HAREBRAIN. 

Hare.  Well,  well,  fay  no  more— an  hour  hence 
will  do.  The  poor  beads  mud  have  reft  as  well 
as  ourfelves.  1  hate  the  man  who  would  ill  ufe  a 
horfe.— They're  a  noble  race  of  animals,  and  be- 
have better  to  us  than  we  do  to  them,  I  believe. 

Motto.  In  one  hour  you'll  have  them,  Sir. — 
And,  when  once  I  interfere,  my  fcrvants  are  Ad 
libitum— always  do  as  they're  bid. — Hope  you  like 
the  grounds,  Sir — they're  laid  out  for  my  friends 
at  large,  for  I  hate  monopoly,  and  fcorn  to  have 
any  of  my  enjoyments  Pro  bcno  publico. 

Hare.  How  charming  !  Lucky  thing  your  per- 
fuading  a  widow  to  give  up  all  this  ! 

Motto.  It  was  to  be,  Sir  ! — Called  in  by  acci- 
dent to  paint  the  window  fign,  the  powers  of  my 
pencil  touched  her  heart. — /  painted— ^^  coloured 
—I  put  the  queftion. — At  nrft  (he  was  a  little  nem. 
con.  •,  but  tho'  fhe  faid  fhe  was  determined  not  to 
change  her  fituation,  I  foon  made  her  Nolumus  mu- 
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tari,  and  we  two,  became  Fria  junfta  In  uno>  as  a 
body  may  fay. 

Hare.  You  found  her  a  good  wife,  however  ? 

Motto.  Rather  partial  to  the  Onus  probandi,  and 
my  temper  being  meeknefs  itfelf,  Fortiter  in  re,  we 
very  foon  parted,  and  became  Sfyis  feparabit  till  the 
hour  of  her  death. 

Hare.  (Pointing  to  the  Bdvidere.')  And  pray  do 
houfes  grow  here  like  acorns,  or  is  that  a  new- 
fafhioned  box-tree  ? 

Motto.  A  whim  of  the  dear  woman's.— That 
was  my  wife's  favourite  look-out. 

Hare.  Why,  with  a  tiff  of  punch,  one  might  be 
very  pleafantJy  elevated  there. 

Motto.  That  was  ber  cafe  very  often,  Sir— and, 
bating  the  dwelling  houfe  on  one  fide,  the  barn  on 
the  other,  and  the  (tables  in  front,  it's  no  bad  pro- 
fpect.  Suppofe  you  go  up,  Sir — you'll  fee  more 
than  you  expecl.  Parturiunt  montes,  nafcitur  ridi- 
culus  mus. 

Hare.  Oh,  by  all  means  I  Muft  fee  the  look- 
out, as  you  call  if.  Suppofe  you  fetch  fomething 
by  way  of  a  whet.  (Goes  up  the  ladder  while  hs 
/peaks.)  Vaftly  pretty  indeed  !  Eh  !  why,  zounds, 
it  turns  round! 

Motto.  That's  the  beauty  of  it — fhews  every 
profpect.  I'll  fetch  you  a  whet,  Sir,  directly. — It 
wou'd  make  a  good  roftrum,  wou'dn't  it,  Sir  ? — 
Excellent  place  to  talk  from— quite  Favete  linguis, 
as  a  body  may  fay.  [Exit. 

Han.  Yes,  it  wou'd  make  a  charming  place  for 

an 
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an  orator,  becauie  he  might  change  fides^  whenever 
it  was  convenient  -,  and,  then,  come  round  again 
with  all  the  eafe  imaginable.  I'll  take  a  peep  the 
other  way.  (Turns  from  the  audience.) 

Enter  HARRY  and  Mr.  MANLY. 

Harry.  This  way,  Sir — this  way  ! — We  have 
already  loft  too  much  time  in  converfation. — 
When  I  fee  my  father,  I  am  lure  to  fet  all  right. 

Manly.  Your  father,  perhaps,  little  thinks,  that 
under  the  name  of — 

Harry.  Never  mind  what  he  thinks  now,  Sir; 
but  get  over  the  wall  as  fad  as  poflible. — Fortu- 
nately here's  a  ladder.  (Unhooks  it  from  the  tree.) 
This  way,  Sir — crofs  the  field,  and,  then,  a  fig  for 
the  bailiffs. 

Manly.  [As  he  afcends.)  For  my  daughter's  fake 
I  will  endeavour  to  preferve  my  liberty  ;  but  to 
attempt  to  thank  you — 

Harry.  Would,  at  this  time,  be  the  mod  ridi- 
culous thing  in  the  world. — So,  jump  on  the  bank 
on  the  other  fide,  while  I,  like  Ranger,  fecure  ths 
ladder  to  prevent  purfuit. 
(Manly  jumps  down  on  the  other  Side,  and  Harry 

Jhculders  the  Ladder  yjufl  as  Old  Hare  brain  turns 

him f elf  round  that  way.) 

(Not  feeing  his  father.)  There! — that  affair  rs 
ended  -,  and,  now  the  old  boy  is  fafe.'  (Pointing  to 
the  Wall.)  Til  go,  and  have  a  few  minutes  talk 
with  my  dear,  fweef,  angelic  Harriet !  (Runs  off 
with  the  Ladder.) 

Phre. 
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Hare.  So,  the  old  boy  is  quite  fafe,  is  he  ?  He 
has  cut  off  my  retreat,  fure  enough  5  he  has  run 
off  like  a  lamplighter,  with  a  ladder  on  his  moul- 
ders, and  leaves  me  to  turn  round,  like  a  rogue  in 
the  pillory.  As  I  live  there's  old  Antimony,  and 
feme  one  with  him  ! — He  muftn't  fee  me  here— 
he'd  have  a  fine  laugh  againft  me ;  for  I  mould 
be  fadly  put  to  it,  to  prove  this  for  the  bed. — So, 
I'll  take  t'other  turn.  (Turns  away.) 

Enter  ANTIMONY  and  CAPIAS. 

Ant.  So,  fo  !  I  think  I  begin  to  under  ft  and 
you,  friend  Capias. 

Cafias.  Nothing  more  eafy. — Not  that  I  own 
to  the  poffeffion  of  the  deed  ;  but  if  fuch  a  thing 
could  be  producedj  and  deftroyed  in  your  prefence,- 
it  certainly   would   be   worth  your  while  to  give 
half  the  fum  you  would  otherwife  have  to  pay. 

Ant*  Why,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Capias — I  don'c 
like  the  idea  of  felling  my  confcience  at  half  price. 
You  will  get  nothing,  and  lofemuch  if  it  is  not  de- 
ftroyed i  and,  therefore,  1  think,  if  you  take  a 
quarter  inftead  of  half,  it  will  be  quite  enough  for 
you  to  receive  for— ferving  yourfclf  as  well  as  me. 

Capias.  Well,  but  now,  let  us  fit  down,  and  I'll 
endeavour  to  convince  you,  that  I  am  acting  with 
the  greateft  liberality. 

Ant.  That  will  be  rather  hard  to  do  in  the.pre- 
fent  caie,  1  confefs,  Mr.  Capias  •,  but,  comr ,  come, 
you  know  me  open  to  conviction,  fo  let's  hear  your 
argument.  (They  fit.} 

Capias. 
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Capias.  I  believe  we  are  both  open  to  convic- 
tion ;  but  that's  no  matter.— You  know  that  this 
Mr.  Stamford,  alias  Manly,  who,  with  his  daugh- 
ter, we  difcovered  in  the  difguife  of  provincial 
players,  was  in  his  early  years  a  great  benefactor  to 
old  Harebrain.  (Harebrain  eagerly  lift  en:.) 

Ant.  In  confequence  of  which,  when  Harebrain 
became  rich,  he  determined  at  Stamford's  return 
from  abroad,  to  give  his  fon  in  marriage,  with  a 
large  fortune,  to  Stamford's  daughter. 

Capias.  Yes ;  but  you  knew  better  than  to  let 
hirn  do  that.  You  being  a  common  friend  to 
both,  intercepted  all  their  letters — made  each  be- 
lieve the  other  had  neglected  him — and  perfuaded 
the  blockhead,  Harebrain,  it  was  All  for  the  left* 
forfooth,  to  marry  his  fon  to  your  niece,  and  throw 
all  his  hard-earned  money  into  your  family.-—  Ha  \ 
ha !  ha !  a  clever  hit  indeed  ! 

Hare,  (half  fupprejfing  bis  voice  >  exdaims.)  Oh  f 
what  a  numfkull ! 

Copias.  Yes,  yes  •,  pretty  well  for  that.  You 
may  well  call  him  a  numfkull. 

Ant.  Who  is  a  numPKull? 

Capias.  Tou  know. 

Ant.  But  why  do  you  take  fuch  pains  to  recapi- 
tulate what  I  am  fo  well  acquainted  with  al- 
ready ? 

Capias.  To  convince  you  I  am  as  well  acquainted 
with  it,  as  you  are— and  to  let  you  know,  that  if 
you  don't  accede  in  full  to  my  terms,  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  do  juftice  to  Mr.  Stamford. 
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Ant.  But,  Sir,  you  have  faid  enough  to  put 
jrourfelf  more  into  my  power,  than  I  am  in  yours. 

Capias,  Have  I  ?  where  are  your  witnefies  ? — I 
havVc  laid  a  fyllable,  Mr.  Antimony,  and  from 
this  moment  1  fhut  my  mouth.  (Rifes.) 

(Old  Harebrain  turns  round  again.*) 

Ant.  Well,  bur,  my  good  friend,  why  fhou'd 
toe  quarrel.  I  have  had  on£  quarrel  already,  to- 
day, againft  my  intereft.  .  Come,  Come,  I  may 
irioruen  old  Harebrain  into  good  humour ;  but 
you  are  a  wifer  man— So,  give  me  your  hand — • 
We  will  not  difagree  about  terms — The  old  block- 
head will  enable  me  to  pay,  and  you  fhall  fee  how 
I'll  make  the  ftupid  fool  come  down.  (Harebrairi 
turns  towards  them. ) 

Capias.  Will  you  ?  Well,  I  mould  like  to  fee 
the  ftupid  fool  come  down. 

Hare.  (Stretching  out  his  bead  from  the  Befaidere.) 
Oh,  that  I  cou'd  come  down  for  your  fakes ! 

Capias.  What  the  devil's  that  ?  (Drops  his  cane 
•—Harebrain  turns  back.) 

Ant.  A  murmuring  among  the  branches,  that's 
all. 

Capias.  Sure,  we  havVt  been  watched. 

Ant.  There's  no  foul  here — what  the  plague 
alarms  you  ? 

Capias.  The  noife  came  from  that  box  in  the 
'  tree. — (They  examine  the  tree, — -As  they  go  rotind  it 
Harebrain  turns  the  contrary  way.) 

Ant.  Who,  or  what  can  be  there  ?  There's  n6 

way  of  getting  up  to  it.     However,  I  can  try 

D  that 
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that  with  your  cane.  (Picking  it  up,  Capias  runs 
and  f sizes  it  from  him.) 

Capias.  My  cane  !  I  wou'dn'c  have  my  cane 
hurt  for  the  world. 

Ant.  Why,  what  is  there  in  fuch  a  thing  as  that, 
to  be  fo  anxious  about  ? 

Capias.  Oh  !  a  great  deal ;  but  my  fear  made 
me  forget— I  dare  fay  it  was  nothing — I'll  fay  no: 
more,  however.  (AJide.) — So,  let's  go  in. 

Ant.  You  are  foon  alarmed.— And,  yet,  a  man 
who  was  flruck  ofF  the  lift  of  attornies  fhou'dn't 
be  too  nice,  methinks. 

Capias.  All  your  fault,  every  bit  of  it  \  if  you 
had  but  come  forward  for  your  friend,  and  fworn 
thro'  thick  and  thirt,  as  an  honed  man  ought  to 
do  -,  but  you  take  me  for  the  foolifli  good-natured 
old  gull  you  came  down  with,  and  think — 

Ant.  Sir,  I  won't  hear  my  friends  abufexL 

Capias.  Your  friends  I  Oh  Lord  !  Oh  Lord  ! 

Ant.  Sir,  I  may  abufe  that  gentleman  myfelf, 
becaule  he  is  foon  to  be  related  to  me  y  but,  in 
other  people  I  don't  think  it  decent. 

Hare.  (Leaning  out,  and  discovering  himfelf.}  Nor 
I  neither,  dam'me  if  I  do.  I  tell  you  what,  Gentle- 
men, if  you  don't  go  a  little  farther  off,  the  ftupid 
old  gull  will  overhear  every  word  you  fay. 

Capias.  Mercy  on  us !  My  mind  mifgavc  me 
but  too  truly ;  and,  now,  the  murder's  out. 

Ant.  We  had  better  brazen  it  out.  I  thought, 
Mr.  Harebrain,  you  were  fuperior  to  fuch  petty 
artifices,  and  that  you  had  been  above  listening. 

Hare. 
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Hare.  So  I  was,  but  if  you  had  thought  I  bad 
been  above  liftening,  you  wbu'dn't  have  let  your 
tongue  run  fo  faft.  You  faid  you'd  make  the  old 
fool  come  down.— Why  don't  you  keep  your  word? 

Enter  HARRY,  witb  the  ladder. 

'Harry.  (Replacing  it.)  There,  honeft  friend, 
thou  haft  done  thy  duty,  and  now  to  replace  thee. 
{Sees  his  father.)  Hey  !  why,  what  the  deuce  ! 
Why,  Sir,  what  are  you  doing  ? 

Hare.  Oh  !  I'm  upon  the  Look  out. 

Harry.  Were  you  up  there,  when  I  took  away 
the  fteps  ? 

Hare.  Yes ;  and  they  are  not  the  only  fteps  you 
have  taken  to  make  me  angry.  But,  it  was  All 
for  the  left,  and  I  forgive  you  on  account  of  the 
rafcality  I  have  difcovered.  (Conies  down.) 

Harry.  Sir,  I  have  been  laving  a  worthy  man 
from  the  gripe  of  an  old  fcorpion.  (Looking  at 
Antimony.) 

Hare.  And  I,  by  liflening  to  an  old  fcorpion's 
tale,  (hall  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  fting  any  one 
bqt  himfelf. 

Enter  MOTTO. 

Motto.  Beg  pardon  for  flaying  fo  long  5  but  I 
have  prepared  a  moft  delightful  morning's 
draught ;  and  if  you'll  ftep  in  and  tafte  it,  you'll 
find  it  the  true  noli  me  tangere. 

Hare.  Take  care  of  thofe  two  worthy  gentle- 
men. 

D  2  Ant* 
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Ant.  Stop  me  who  dare.  I  am  anfwerable  to 
no  one  here.  Landlord,  let  me  have  achaife; 
where  is  my  trunk  P 

Motto  (To  Henry).  It's  in  the  room  with  the 
bailiffs.  They  muftn't  be  let  Joofe — here's  the 
key.  (Harry  takes  it.} 

Capias  (To  Motto).  Don't  let  him  go — I  have 
fome  bailiffs  here,  who  have  a  writ  againft  him  i 
it's  an  old  affair,  and  he  has  no  fufpicion  of  it. 

Ant.  Don't  liften  to  him  5  but  tell  me  where  I 
can  find  my  property. 

Harry.  As  I  had  the  misfortune  to  injure  fome 
part  of  your  luggage,  laft  night,  Sir,  permit  me 
to  reftore  you  the  red.  This  keyv  Sir,  will  open 
the  firft  room  on  the  right;  if  you  find  company 
there,  only  mention  your  name,  and  the  box  will 
be  delivered. 

Motto.  Yes,  Sir,  you'll  find  every  thing  in  forma 
pauperis. 

Ant.  Mr.  Capias,  I  lhall  fubpcena  you  againft 
any  attack  that  gentleman  may  choofe  to  make  on 
my  character. — So,  d'ye  hear,  don't  go  till  J 
have  fpoken  with  you.  \Exit. 

Capias.  No,  I  won't  go  till  I  have  fpoken  with 
you.  Gentlemen,  my  addrefs  is  known — you 
may  find  me  when  you  pleafe,  1  am  a  ftudent  of 
the  law,  and  might  have  been  a  barrifter.  [Going. 

Hare.  You  (hall  be  called  to  the  tar9  as  it  is.— 
Landlord,  J  take  all  blame  if  you  fecure  that 
gentleman. — He  knows  of  a  deed  that  muft 
come  to  light. 

Harry. 
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Harry.  I'm  afraid  there  will  be  more  deeds 
come  to  light  than  he  is  aware  of. 

Motto.  This  way,  Sir,,  we  look  like  par  nobilt 
fratrum.  I  have  the  law  on  my  fide,  fo  don'c 
refift,  or  I  (hall  fmg  arma  virumque  cano  to  its  own 
tune. 

Capias.  No — I'll  carry  my  own  cane,  if  you 
pleafe — So,  proceed  at  your  peril.  (Motto  car- 
ries him  off.) 

Hare.  I  fay,  Harry,  what  could  induce  you  to 
leave  me  in  that  moveable  machine,  and  make  me 
turn  the  landlord's  look  out  into  a  wat^h-box. 

Hare.  Sir,  upon  my  honour,  I  had  no  idea  you 
were  there,  and  did  it,  to  preierve  my  friend, 
Manly,  from  the  gripe  of  a  couple  of  rafcals. 

Hare.  In  hopes  of  obtaining  his  daughter's 
hand  ? 

Harry.  I  confcfs  it,  Sir  j  and  if  exemplary  duty, 
as  a  child,  be  any  fecurity  for  her  making  a  good 
wife,  (he  will  prove  an  unexceptionable  one,  be- . 
lieve  me. 

Hare.  But  you  muft  marry  the  daughter  of  my 
old  friend  Stamford,  who  has  been  fhameful- 
ly  treated  by  thofe  men,  and  worfe  by  me,  fool 
that  I  was,  to  be  duped  to  the  prejudice  of  a  man 
fo  worthy. 

Harry.  I  am  glad,  very  glad,  Sir,  you  have 
found  your  friend  ;  but,  as  to  his  daughter,  in- 
deed you  rnuft  (and  I  am  fure  your  goodnefe  will) 
excufe  me. 

D  3  Harry, 
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Hare.  But  you're  fo  fickle,  you'll  change 
mind,  if  I  do. 

Harry.  Not  I,  believe  me,  Sir.  But  where,  and 
how  did  you  difcover  your  friend  ? 

Hare,  (fointedly.)  In  the  difguife  of  a  provincial 
aftor^  accompanied  by  his  daughter ^  and  both  bear- 
ing the  affumed  name  of  Manly. 

Harry.  Of  Manly  !  What,  he— and  the  lovely 
Harriet!  !  He  your  friend,  and^  his  daughter— ~ 
(he  Mifs  Manly?  With  your  leave,  Sir,  for  fear 
Mifs  Stamford  Ihould  be  jealous,  I'll  marry  'em 
both,  and  look  on  rmyfelf  the  happieft  dog  ia 
Chriftendotn. 

Hare.  Well,  but  Harry,  where  is  her  father 
now  ? 

Harry.  Where,  Sir?  Why,  dam'me,  I  hardly 
know  where  I  am  myfelf — you  mall  fee  him,  Sir- 
Hep  into  the  houfe,  and  I'll  juft  itep  over  the  wall, 
and  be  back  in  an  inftanf., 

Hare.  Why,  Harry,  my  dear  boy,  you  can't  ftep 
over  the  wall. 

Harry  (taking  the  fteps).  Not  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  this,  I  believe,  Sir.  Pray,  Sir,  go  into  the 
houfe,  and  tell  his  lovely  daughter,  that  I'll  return 
in  a  tangent  with  her  father  in  one  hand,  in  hopes 
of  permiffion  to  take  her  in  the  other.  [//frends* 

Hare.  Bat  where  the  devil  are  you  going? 

Harry  (on  tbe  wall).  Only  into  the  next  county., 
Sir — I've  got  over  too  many  difficulties  to  mind  a 
4itch  or  tK>.  {Leaps  down  on  tbs  other  fide.} 
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Hare.  Why,  he  is  fo  mad  to  marry  the  girl,  that 
the  moment  there's  a  likelihood  of  it,  he  jumps 
over  a  wall,  and  runs  into  the  next  county  !  Poor 
Stamford !  I  long  to  fee  him — Well,  all's  for  the 
beft.  How  lucky  it  was,  the  land  lord  a  fk'd  me  to 
take  a  turn  in  the  garden,  that  Hal  fhould  take 
away  the  fteps ;  and,  how  dill  more  extraordinary, 
if  two  rogues  fhould  come  to  be  hanged,  and  all 
for  want  of  a  ladder.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.—  A  Landfcape. 
Enter  Farmer  ACORN  (looking  off). 

Acorn.  Blefs  my  heart !  how  that  old  gentleman 
be  hopping  over  t'hedges ! — I  ha'been  watching 
him  this  half  hour,  and  he  have  had  fuch  a  round 
of  it,  that  if  he  goes  on  much  further  at  that  rate, 
he'll  contrive,  for  all  his  plaguy  hurry,  to  finifli 
fome where  about  t'place  he  fet  out  from.  He's 
coming  this  way,  now— Pll  (land  by,  and  take 
notice  a  bit.  *  [Goes  up. 

Enter  MANLY. 

Manly.  I  have  bewildered  myfelf  among  thefe 
intricate  crofs  roads,  and  will  go  no  further.  Safety 
for  me,  is  fcarcely  worth  exertion— An  old 
man  (hould  have  lefs  regard  for  confequences, 
^hich  are  not  the  refult  of  imprudence,  than  to 
fly  them  thus — (fees  Acorn.)  And,  yet,  I  may  as 
well  enquire.  Farmer,  how  far  have  I  to  walk  to 
the  next  county  ? 

Acorn.  Whar,  towards  the  town  there,  Sir,  or 
from  the  town  £ 

D  4  Manly, 
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Manly.  Oh!  from  the  town,  my  good  friend,  by 
all  means. 

Acorn.  Oh !  you  ha'n't  above  thirty  miles  to 
walk. 

Manly.  Miles  !  Why,  they  told  me,  at  the  inn, 
it  was  fcarcely  two  hundred  yards;  and  that,  when 
I  crofled  a  road,  I  fhou'd  be  in  the  next  county. 

Acorn.  Yes,  Sir,  but  ibis  is  this  county — you 
came  out  of  tfnext  when  you  jumpt  over  t'hedge 
yonder. 

Manly.  Well,  then,  I  am  right,  and  may  venture 
to  reft  awhile. 

Acorn.  Ay,  do,  Sir.  I  ax  pardon  ;  but  I  begin 
to  think,  by  your  running  out  o'one  (hire  into  ano- 
ther, that  you  be  a  bit  afeard  o'iome  fort  o'bum- 
bailey's  like— no  offence— only,  now  I  look  again, 
I  faw  you  come  into  town  wi'  play  actors,  and  that 
looks  a  little  fufpicious,  you  know. 

Manly.  I  hope  it  made  no  ill  impreftion  on 
you. 

Acorn.  Nay,  Sir,  I've  nought  to  do  with  ill  ex- 
preffions — a  player  may  be  as  honeft  as  a  farmer-^- 
I  never  fays  nought  againft'em  >  for  there's  no 
knowing  i'chefe  times,  what  one  may  come  to  be 
ontfelf. 

Manly.  There's  a  feat  yonder— with  your  leave 
I'll  fit  down  awhile. 

Acorn.  You  need  not  ax  leave,  Sir;  tho',  to  be 
fure,  t'place  is  all  mine,  but  while  you  fit  there,  I'll 
look  about  to  fee  that  nobody  is  advancing  behind 

V>s ;  for  I  hate  bum-baileys,  and  love  all  gentlemen 

•     \ 
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in  diftrefs  •,  and  Pm  fare  you  have  been  one,  fome 
time  in  your  life,  if  it's  only  by  your  manners. 

Manly.  I  thank  you  fincerely,  and  am  forry  I 
can  do  no  more. 

4com.  I  didn't  expect  youcou'd,  or  I  wou'dn'£ 
have  offer'd  to  help  you.  Folks  that  run  away 
for  debt,  can't  be  vaft  rich.-^Come,  heads  up, 
old  man,  don't  fear  being  followed. — We're  it> 
Old  England,  and  as  far  as  yon  hedge  goes,  I  be 
a  fort  of  a  king,  and  I'll  defend  my  bit  o'land,  and 
all  that's  on  it,  againft  all  manner  of  inv^fions, 
and  French  publicans,  as  long  as  I  can  flourilh 
a  cudgel. 

Manly.  But  you  know  I  am  out  of  danger  here. 

Acorn.  That's  what  I  fay,  Sir, — So  fit  you  down, 
and  Til  fetch  my  keg  of  ale  from  next  field,  anc} 
while  you  take  a  fup,  if  you  have  any  friends  wait- 
ing i'che  town,  to  know  your  unfortunate  fate, 
I'll  go  and  inform  'cm  for  you,  wi1  pleafure. 

Manly.  Alas !  I  have  a  daughter  ! 

Acorn.  And  fo  have  I  a  lafs  that's  a  daughter, 
and  a  bonny  lafs  fhe  is.— Why  blefs  you,  ihe'd 
break  her  little  heart,  and  cry  fit  to  burft,  if  \ 
v/ere  as  unlucky  as  you  are. — So  when  you've  had 
fome  drink,  I'll  go  tell  your  daughter  how  com- 
fortable I've  made  you. 

Manly.  Honeft  fellow !  in  a  rough  bofom,  you 
poffefs  the  heart  of  an  emperor.  [Exit. 

Acorn.  Now  that's  the  worft  o'thefe  gentry 
folks. — They  mud  have  very  little  to  do  with 
lioneft  men,  if  they  make  fuch  a  fufs  about  un, 
i  Jere  comes  another — Who  may  he  be  I  wonder. 

Enter 
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Enter  HARRY  (out  G/ breatb). 

Harry.  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Gubbins,  did  you  fee — ? 

Acorn.  Sir  my  name  be  Farmer  Acorn. 

Harry.  Never  mind  your  name,  but  tell  me, 
did  you  fee  a  middle-aged  fort  of  an  elderly  gen-* 
tleman  enquiring  for  the  next  county  ? 

Acorn.  Oh  !  this  is  t'bailey.  (Afide.)  Yes  Sir,  I 
did. 

Barry.  Where,  where  did  you  fee  him  ? 

Acorn.  Why  juft  here,   Sir. 

Harry.  And  where  is  he  now  ? 

Acorn.  He's  gone,  Sir. 

Harry.  Gone  !  which  way  did  he  go  ? 

Acorn.  He  \rait  a-foot  Sir-,  and  if"  you  want  to 
follow  him,  you  muft  go  that  way  ("pointing  to  the 
vppq/ite  road,)  you  muft  go  ftrait  on,  till  you  can 
go  no  further. 

Harry.  Well? 

Acorn.  Why,  then  you  muft  ftop. 

Harry.  You're  an  impudent  bumpkin,  and  if 
I  had  time,  I'd  let  you  know — (going.) 

Acorn.  Stop,  Sir; — as  you  havVttime,  you 
muft  go  round  by  t'road. — This  is  tVay  to  my 
farm,  and  no  thoroughfare  for  running-footmen^ 
or  bum-baileys. 

Enter  MANLY. 

Manly.  My  worthy  protector,  this  gentleman  is 
a  friend,  and  perhaps  brings  me  intelligence  ! — 

Harry.  That  I  do, — and  fuch  intelligence  ! — My 
father  waits  with  impatience  to  fliake  hands  with 

an 
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an  old  friend.— Your  daughter  will  be  in  raptures 
at  feeing  you  reftored  to  her,  and  i  am  all  extafy 
to  think  what  a  glorious  union  there  will  be  of  the 
two  families. 

Manly.  When  your  fpirits  are  a  little  lowered, 
}  fuppofe  you'll  raife  mine,  by  relating  the  par^ 
ticulars. 

Acorn.  And,  pray  Sir,  where  be  the  bum* 
baileys  all  this  time  ! 

Harry.  Under  lock  and  key,  you  rogue. — Why 
zounds !  I  believe  you  topic  me  for  one  of  them. 

Acorn.  Why,  Sir,  there's  hardly  any  knowing 
3  man  from  his  betters,  now-a-days. — I  thought 
I  ihou'd  have  had  the  pleafure  of  giving  you  a 
bit  of  t  threlhing ;  but  as  you  are  that  gentleman's 
friend,  I  (hall  be  happy  to  farve  you  another  time. 

Manly.  Come,  let  us  be  gone. — And  let  me 
have  the  pride  of  introducing  to  my  friends,  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  refpeft  and  fhelter  the  unfor- 
tunate. 

Harry.  Come  along  then. — Come,  friend  Stur- 
dy boots — you'll  fhew  us  the  ncareft  way  now. 

Acorn.  No,  thank  ye,  Sir,  I'll  fhew  you  t'way^ 
but  can't  go  far. — I've  got  to  fee,  the  cows  home, 
pen  up  fheep,  and  fother  the  cattle. — Shelter  the 
unfortunate !  it  would  be  hard  indeed,  if  a  man 
>vho  feeds  hogs  every  night  of  his  life,  fhould 
refufe  to  lhare  his  morfel  with  a  Chriftian,  or  try 
to  fave  him  from  the  clutches  of  a  mercilefs  cre- 
ditor.— This  way,  gentlemen.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  IV.— A  room  in  the  Inn. 
'f  he  two  BAILIFFS   dif covered. 

ift  Bailiff.  No,    the  bell  won't  ring,  defendant 
15  forewarn'd,  and  we  are  finely  trapp'd, 

id  Bailiff.  As  lhameful  a  refcue  as   ever  was 
known. 

•ifl  Bailiff.  Refcue  !  I  call  it  falfe  imprifonrnent, 
and  in  my  private  opinion — 

ANTIMONY  unlocks  the  door,  and  enters. 

Ant.  Sorry   to  interrupt  bufmefs,    Gentlemen, 
but  the  landlord  gave  me  the  key,  and  my  affairs 
demand     I    fhou'd    be    off   dire&ly. — Let's  fee, 
(reads ,) — Andrew  Antimony, — that's   my   trunk 
fure  enough. — (taking  //.) 

id  Bailiff.  (Getting  between  him  and  ibe  door.} 
Coudn't  think  of  your  taking  that  trouble,  Sir, 
—the  Landlord  after  all,  knows  his  bufmefs,  and 
we  know  ours. — There  Sir  (fhews  the  writ}. 

Ant.  Arrefted  at  the  fuit  of  Capias!  I'm  altonim- 
ed  at  the  fellow's  villainy. 

\fl  Bailiff.  Why,  Lord,  Sir !  I  thought  you  were 
old  acquaintances. 

Enter  MOTTO  with  CAPIAS. 

Motto.  (Speaking  as  he  enters.}  Yoq  won't  be 
detained  a  minute  more  than  is  neceflary,  Sir, 
— only  take  it  cafy,  and  your  confinement  fhall  be 
Jlne  die. 

Capias.  M.ghty  well,  but  Til  teach  you  what 
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an  abominable  thing  it  is  to  lay  hands  on  the  liber- 
ty of  a  fellow-fubjecl. 

Ant.  You're  a  pretty  fellow  ro  talk  of  liberty. 
Officers,  cake  me  any  where  from  the  fight  of  thac 
old  Bafilifk. 

Enter  Old   HAREBRAIN  and  MANLY. 

Hare.  Say  no  more,  my  old  friend. — There  arc 
the  fcoundrels  we  have  to  thank  for  our  miftaken 
conduct,  and  long  reparation.  Don'c  crawl  away, 
ye  dcftrucYive  caterpillars,  (/#  Antimony  and  Capias, 
who  are  retiring,)  but  as  you  value  your  fafcty, 
do  juftice  to  the  man  I  arn  proud  co  call  my 
friend;  who  took  me  by  the  hand,  when  Bank- 
ruptcy [tared  me  in  the  face. — And  if  I  don't  ftand 
by  him  while  he  has  a  fingle  forrow  to  contend 
with,  may  1  be  a  bankrupt  in  reality,  and  have 
you  for  my  attorney.  (To  Capias.) 

Capias.  Before  another  word  is  faid,  I  beg  leave 
to  clear  my  character ;  for  as  to  what  that  gentle- 
man pretends  to  have  overheard,  the  authority  of 
one  doubtful  witnefs,  can  never  hold  good,  when 
1  folemnly  fwear, — 1  beg  pardon, — jufl  hold  my 
hat  and  flick  (to  Manly,  wbo  mechanically  takes 
(hem).  I  fay,  I  mod  ferioufly  declare,  that  I  have 
given  up  all  that  Gentleman's  property  into  his 
own  hands. 

Manly.  Aftonifhing  effrontery  ! 

Capias.  I  fay  it's  true. — And  I  repeat  it,  in  fpite 
of  whatever  you  may  choofe  to  fay  to  the  contrary. 

*3  Hare. 
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Hare.  (Snatches  the  cane  from  Manly.)  You  im- 
pudent old  Plotter,  how  dare  you  impeach  my  ve- 
racity ?  My  love  of  Truth  is  my  hobby,  and  I'll 
bang  you  like  a  ftock-fifh,  for  daring  to  imply  a 
doubt  of  it.— 1  a  doubtful  witnefs  ?  (Makes  a 
thw  at  Capias;  mijjes  him>  and  ftr ikes  the  floor > 
ivbich  breaks  the  hollow  cane,  and  fome  papers  fly  out 

of  it.) 

Manly.  (Picking  up  a  paper.)  My  own  proper ty^ 
—the  very  paper,— the  very  deed  intruded  to  his 
care. 

Ant.  Oh  !  you  old  rogue ! 

Motto.  A  rogue  indeed!  Inpatriampopulumque. 

Hare.  I  was  very  ferry  I  miffed  my  blow  -,  but 
'twas  all  for  the  left,  wasn't  it,  old  Antimony  ? 

Manly.  As  by  this  paper  I  fliall  be  able  to  fatis- 
fy  my  creditors,  I  leave  that  gentleman  to  the 
penifhment  of  his  own  confcience. 

Motto.  Then  he'll  efcape-,  for  he  don't  feem  to 
have  any.— Quite  non  coram  judice>  as  a  body  may 
fay. 

Enter  HARRY,  HARRIET,  and  REFERENCE. 

Harry*  Here  (he  comes,  Sir. — The  church  i£ 
next  dcor>  ihe  parfon's  in  the  parlour,  and  the 
lawyers  are  in  the  town  hall. — One  fhall  make 
out  the  licence,  the  other  may  draw  up  the  fettle- 
ments. — And  you  really  don't  know  how  much 
you'll  oblige  me,-  by  letting  us  be  married  imme- 
diately. 

Hare, 
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Hare.  Oh  !  this  is  the  magnet  that  attra&ed 
Harry  from  his  ftudies. 

Harry.  This,  Sir,  is  a  lady,  to  merit  whofe  good 
graces  will  be  a  ftudy  nothing  fhall  ever  detach 
me  from. —She  has  adhered  to  her  father  in  dif- 
trefs,  and  joins  with  me  in  thanking  this  gentle- 
man, (to  Reference,)  for  having  aided  her  in  the 
pleafmg  duty  of  fofcening  the  vicifiitudes  he  has 
encountered. 

Manly.  He  is  entitled  to  my  warmed  gratitude, 
and— 

Ref.  Not  a  word,  Sir. — I  merely  came  to  con«* 
gratulate  my  friend  on  the  near  profpect  of  his 
Wedding-day^  and  to  wifh  he  may  eventually  be 
entitled  to  the  Flitcb  of  Bacon. 

Motto.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  do 
me  the  honour  to  make  this  houie  the  fcene  of 
the  wedding  feftivity. 

Harry.  That  we  will  ;•— for  after  receiving  fo 
much  fatisfaction  here,  I  mould  be  ungrateful  in- 
deed, were  I  ever  to  negleft  this  houfe,  while  I 
have  fo  many  friends  to  meet  me  in  ir. 

Ant.  And  I  hope,   geatlemen,  that  I- — 

Hare.  Shall  have  all  pofiible  juftice.  The 
man  who  could  divide  two  friends,  for  his  private 
interefts  delcrves  to  be  punilhed  with  a  mind  like 
your  own,  to  look  only  on  the  dark  fide  of  human 
nature,  and  to  be  blind  to  every  thing,  but  the 
faults  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

Harry.  Unlike  our  patrons  here,  who,  gifted 

with 
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with  liberality^ peculiarly  their  own,. are  ever  anxi- 
ous for  a  motive  to  approve,- — who  often  pardont 
where  they  cannot  praife,  and  whom  we  folicit 
to  fandlipn  our  refpeclful  endeavours,  by  kindly 
accepting  TH£  WILL  FOR  THE  DEED. 
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